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STEPS IN 


ENGLISH 


By A. C. McLEAN, A.M., Principal of Luckey Schools, Pittsburg; THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, A.M., Professor of English, 
: Fifth Avenue Normal School, Pittsburg; and JOHN MORROW, Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny, Pa.- 


Book I., $0.40; Book II., $0.60 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. An exercise for each school day — carefully 
graded, effectively grouped. 

2. A ge suggestion of what to do and how 
to do it. 


3. Observation lessons upon things of interest to 
a child and within his experience. 

4. Picture studies — 36 in number— each suggest- 
ing a story that appeals to children. 

5. Selections from the best of children’s literature, 


so treated that children will appreciate them. 

6. Letter-writing from simple notes to formal bus- 
iness Correspondence. 

7. Rules and definitions made clear inductively 
before they are formally stated. 

8. Simple grammar for discipline, and the best lit- 
erature for inspiration, each in its proper 
proportion. 

9. A graphic system of diagramming, easily ac- 
quired, helpful to pupil and teacher, yet not 
unduly emphasized. 

1o. Composition exercises, with definite models 
from literary masters, and subjects drawn: 
from the child’s own experience. 


These books constitute a distinct innovation in teaching 
language in elementary schools, which is at once sensible, 
practical, and moders. They teach the child how to ex- 
press his thoughts in his own language, and do not furnish 
an undue amount of grammar and rules. They mark out 
the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner by tell- 
ing him what to do and when to doit. From the start les- 
sons in writing language are employed simultaneously with 
those in conversation ; and picture-study, study of literary 
selections, and letter-writing are presented at frequent inter- 
vals. The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged, 
and well graded. 

This series is free from the many faults found in other 
books of a similar nature. The work is not based on an an- 
tiquated plan, but is particularly suited to modern conditions. 
It does not shoot over the heads of pupils, nor does it show 
a marked effort in writing down to the supposed level of 
young minds. The books do not contain too much technical 
grammar, nor are they filled with what is sentimental and 
meaningless. 


BOOK I. is intended for the third, fourth, and 
fifth school years. The work is carefully laid out 
for each day and for each week. Ten weeks are 
devoted to observation, ten weeks to pictures, ten 
weeks to literature, and five weeks to letter-writing. 
The book contains twenty seven full page pictures, 
some being copies of paintings, and all chosen for 
their adaptation to the work in language. 


BOOK II. gives in the first part the necessary 
rules of grammar, inductively presented, and not 
com licated by unimportant exceptions. A system 
of diagramming is included, but not unduly empha- 
sized. The second part of the book is devoted to 
drill in the writing of compositions and letters, 
with subjects taken from matters of interest to the 
child. The two parts may be studied either ince- 
pendently or simultaneously. 


Are you satisfied with the results in your school? If you wish to examine Steps in English, you are invited to write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
JUST PUBLISHED 
d Ww FOR KINDERGARTENS AND 
an or PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Price, cloth, 50 cents 


This timely book is written by Miss Janz L. Hoxre of the New York Ethical Culture 
School, and it is made additionally attractive and useful by nearly 100 illustrations. 


It gives brief, practical instruction in Wood Work, Raphia Winding, Free-hand Drawing, 


Blue Prints, and Domestic Activities. 
A valuable help in these new kindergarten occupations. 


MILTON BRADLEY GO., Springfield, Mass. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


n 800-page Tool Catalogue, presenting also the 
ie Sanne which we send upon agreeable terms to vur- 
chagers. Mention Catalogue No. 1,158 for above; 1,226, 

is for janitors and shipping clerks ; 1,227, 
for saws; and 1,228, for planes, 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO HAMMACHER,SCHLEMMER &CO.,, 


++++ 


New YORK City, Since 1848. 


‘‘ There is an almost irresistible tendency to over-elaboration in every branch of study.” . . . “The study of 


grammar has been much complained of on the ground of over-elaboration.’’— Report Supt. of Schools, Boston, March, 1908. 


The Inductive Course in English by Dunton and Kelley, consisting of First Book in English, for Srd and 4th grades ; 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades, and English Grammar for Grammar Schools, meets this demand for simpli- 


Correspondence solicited. 


4554 fication in Language and Grammar text-books for class use. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A. C BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


**Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital mannal for teachers. ateyer 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
Well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hinz, Secretary Massaghu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


___.« The manual lays opt only such lessons as haye actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON ; 29-A Beacon St. NEW YORK: 10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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CLASS GIFTS. 

One of the firms alive to the needs of 
the schools is the Foreign Plastic Art 
Company of Boston (Charlestown dis- 
trict), which is just issuing a complete 
vatalog. The book, which is a hand- 
some one of several hundred pages, is 
much more than a price list; it is a refer- 
ence book of great value. Hundreds of 
subjects in ancient, medieval, and modern 
statuary are reproduced, and busts of the 
great of every age, and work to order 
from special designs is made a specialty. 
Class gifts of plastic art are of quite re- 
cent origin, but are rapidly and justly 
growing in favor,—justly,- because in noth- 
ing else can so much of beauty and value 
be obtained for the money. The catalog, 
which shows a wide range of subjects and 
prices, fitted for any place and any 
price, and which, as was said, is most val- 
uable as a reference book, will be sent 
post-paid for twenty-five cents. Work of 
the company is in many oi the schools 
and colleges all over New England, and 
the East. Teachers who know of class 
gifts to be presented, or are assisting in 
raising funds for them will be greatly 
aided by this catalog. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 


So many inquiries have been addressed 
to the directors of the summer school of 
the University of Pennsylvania that the 
University authorities have felt them- 
selves justified in adding special features 
to the school. One of these, which will 
be especially interesting to those teachers 
who teach French, is the arrangement re- 
cently entered into between the Univer- 
sity and the Federation General of the 
Alliance Francaise of America. The Al- 
liance has agreed to co-operate with the 
University in giving courses in French 
and in addition to the courses in French 
grammar, pronunciation, and reading, 
which will be under the charge of the 
French faculty of the university, the 
alliance has deputed M. Robert Dupouey, 
a graduate of the University of Paris, to 
give a course on French con.temporary 
literature. Another course will be of es- 
pecial interest to high school teachers is 
that in American literature, which will 
be given by Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, the 
director of the summer school. So many 
bigh schools teach this subject as a defi- 
nite part of the curriculum that it was felt 
necessary to offer the course. The stu- 
dent in this subject will find in Philadel- 
phia plenty of material to supplement 
such a course of lectures, as it was the 
home of such men as Benjamin Franklin, 
Francis Hopkinson, Charles Brockden 
Brown, Payard ‘Taylor, George H. 
Powker, and other well-known American 
writers, while Whittier, Lowe'l, and 
Whitman lived there for a short period. 
Teachers interested in this sumimer 
school should address the director of the 
school, Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, College hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


A NOTABLE CONSOLIDATION. 


Hinds & Noble of New York city have 
completed the negotiations by which the 
plant and business of Eldredge & Brother 
of Philadelphia are joined to the publish- 
ing business of Hinds & Noble and incor- 
porated as Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, with 
general offices and warerooms at their 
present address, 31-35 West 15th street, 
New York. Hinds & Noble 
not included in this consolidation their 
xxtensive business as wholesalers and re- 
tailers of general school books (of all 
publishers), but continue that business as 
heretofore at the 15th-street address. 


WHEN JOURNEYING WEST 


Consult copy of “Westbound” issued by 
A. S. Hanson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. It gives detailed schedules and 
train service via New York Central lines 
—+the standard highway of travel to the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
eoftens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant Pens, sold by G. Franklin King, cor- 
ner Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
ton. are especially adapted for school and 
college use. Thirty cents per gross. Send 

samples. 


MANUFACTURING. { 


COMPANY 


The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 


Two-Speed Gear, 
Coaster Brake 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLES 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 deal- 
ers’ stores, or any one catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Eastern Dept., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Western Dept., 
Chicago, III. 


Hote! Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 


Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 


Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.’”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per mouth. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with $2. rda 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and te ar 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
ine, “The Hotel Bell 

/rite for our magazine ot 
claire World.” 


€ 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Arbor Day 


Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AnpD OTHERS. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PvuBLisHING Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


10 East 14th St., New YorEK. 
378 Wabash Ave.. 


Follow the Flag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 

of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. . 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E,A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N.E. P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8S. CRANE, G. P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


have 4 


reference. 
and vacation. 


“Wonderland | 


Published by the Northern Pacific, and sent by Chas. S. Fee, St. 
Paul, Minn., to any address for six cents — the postage — describes 
the Hunting and Fishing in the Northwest ; shows what vast quan- 
tities of Lignite Coal, the poor man’s fuel, underlie western North 
Dakota and how rapidly and easily it is now mined; has a long 
chapter on Yellowstone Park and the reduced rates now in effect 
and the many improvements made by the Government; recounts 
what others say of the N. P. R.’s Crack Train, the «* North Coast 
Limited ’’; tells about Irrigation in the Yellowstone and Yakima 
valleys, the two largest irrigable valleys in the Northwest, and 
deals with some phases of the renowned exploration of Lewis and 
Clark across the continent 100 years ago. 
histcrical, wholesome, and good for pastime reading and for future 
Suitable for office, library, school and class room, travel 


ONLY SIX CENTS—SEND FOR IT! 


1904” 


The book is descriptive, 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Your Theme 


—if you are writing or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated b oo expert in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


&ducation 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card - index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
85 cents. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forme. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
: Phone Main 6460. 


ADO<SMZ 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 
will afford you all the comforts of home 


from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Cemeene. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Act. BOSTON. 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.50 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 = 
One renewal sand two new subscriptions, 5.50 he 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers tooneaddress, . . . 


$100 a year 
$3.00 7 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 E, 14th Street. 378 WabashAve, 


A PRAYER. 


Not more of light, I ask, O God, 
But eyes to see what is; 

Not sweeter songs, but power to hear 
The present melodies. 


Not greater strength, but how to use 
The power that I possess; 

Not more of love, but skill to turn 
A frown into caress. 


Not more of joy, but power to feel 
Its kindling presence near; 

To give to others all I have 
Of courage and of cheer. 


Not more of life, but insight clear 
Into its mystery; 

To comprehend as best I may 
Our lofty destiny. 


No other gifts, dear God, 1 ask, 
But only sense to see 

How best the precious gifts to use 
Thou hast bestowed on me. 


To teach the little children all, 
How joyous is the world; 

That in the life we live on earth, 
Heaven’s glory is unfurled. 


Give me all fears to dominate 
All holy joys to know; 

To be the friend I wish to be, 
To speak the truth I know. 


To love the pure, to seek the good, 
To lift, with all my might, 
All souls to dwell in harmony 
In freedom’s perfect light. 
Florence Holbrook. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALEXANDER Hoga, Fort Worth, 
Texus: It is the drill that makes the soldier —not 
the court-martial. Management is just as necessary 
as teaching. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. G. Epaeruy, Fitchburg, 
Mass: A visiting day may be a holiday for the 
pupils, but not in all cases for the teacher. An out- 
lay of exertion is required in studying carefully the 
work of a strange school in excess of what is re- 
quired in the performance of one’s duties in the 
regular classroom. 


B, B. Russet, Brockton, Mass.: 
There is greater danger that the teachers will over- 
work. . Whatever, in tthe way of methods, has tended 
to make the work easy for the pupils. has had a like 
tendency to make it diffteult for the teachers, and I 
see no way of decreasing this burden but by lessen- 
ing the number of pupils to a teacher, for there is 
no probability that the requirements will be reduced. 


J, A. Estes, Gloversville, 
N. Y.: Formerly the children were taught how to 
read. Later they were told what to read. Ait the 
present time, every effort is made to teach children 
how to choose well for themselves from the ever- 
increasing supply. Within certain limitations, a 
child should be permitted to select its intimate com- 
panions, be they children or books. All hooks of a 
“ucstionable character should be excluded from the 
range of choice, but with this limitation and under 
the guidance of a teacher, a child should as early ag 


possible he encouraged to examine and choose for 
himself, 


THE SCHOOLMA’AM IN CHARGE. 
BY JACOB A. RIIS. 


Each generation sees the rush away from tthe 
land grow, sees the cities swell, sees character and 
individuality struggling with heavier odds. When 
I watch the seas rising and the clouds threatening 
I think of the schoolma’am at the helm and am glad. 
Laugh if you will; I am content. While she is 
there we are safe. 

In a very real way the teacher is, must be, both 
mother and home to too many of her children. 
Could any pay reward the weary lives ] have seen 
literally worn out in the service of stricken human- 
ity in the slums of my own city—worn to the raw, 
day by day, with never a word betraying the toil and 
suffering; with the brave, patient smile ever there 
to cheer and help? I am thinking now of one 
Christmas festival in a ragged school, and of the 
sweet-faced teacher at the piano, with the children 
clustering around her singing their glad songs. 
None of them knew that she’ had come from the 
death-bed of her only sister, who was breathing her 
life out while she played and sang with breaking 
heart, hiding her pain with a smile lest she sadden 
the children’s joy. Pay? I would have every 
teacher who is worthy the name of teacher—and 
there should never be any other—paid enough to 
put her ever and for good beyond need of care; and 
when her years of service were over, I would have 
her rank as pensioner upon the community!—nay, 
not bounty, but undying gratitude—ranking at least 
with those who guard it against peril from fire and 
from violence. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


The International Congress will represent dhe 
totality of sciences. We all know very well that 
specialistic work is best fostered if the representia- 
tives of one specialty are left alone in their meet- 
ings, and that a quiet place is the right resort for 
them. Such meetings go on everywhere all the 
year round, and the World’s Fair would be the worst 
background for them. But the place where the 
nations gather with their arts and industries is not 
bad headquarters when we try to bring all sciences 
together. And such am end cannot be reached if, 
as in Paris, merely a long list of successive con- 
gresses is provided. One single congress, meeting at 
one time, could alone hold together the totality of 
intellectual endeavors. But above ail, every striv- 
ing for truth ought to find its place in the program, 
the applied practical sciences as well as the theoret- 
ical ones, the mental as well as the natural sciences. 
The special danger was that the prejudices left over 
from the anti-philosophical past might hinder the 
acknowledgment of those sciences whose material 
does not fall-under the categories of causality. All 
the historical sciences and normative sciences would, 
in that case, be forced into the framework of biocl- 
ogy, psychology, and sociology; but also here all one- 
sidedness was avoided and a program worked up 
which prepares the way to a real philosophical unity 
by doing full justice to the teleological aspects of 
reality.. We came thus to the establishment of 129 
sections of similar extent. 

But the synthetic purpose could not have been 
fulfilled if these different sections had been simply 
set beside each other. The related sections had to 
be grouped into departments. We distinguished 
twenty-four such departments. The related depart- 
ments had to be grouped into divisions; we have 
seven such divisions, of which the first four, the 
Normative sciences, the Historical sciences, the 
Physical sciences, the Psychical sciences, form the 


first chief part—Theoretical Knowledge; while the 
last three divisions, the Utilitarian sciences, the 
Regulative sciences, and the Cultural sciences, form 
the second chief part—Applied Knowledge. But 
this classification into divisions, departments, and ‘ 
sections could become living only when the work 
itself should hecome in a way a dramatic realization 
of such a plan. Thus our first meeting will be de- 
voted to the totality of knowledge. On the first 
afternoon the whole will resolve itself into the 
seven divisions. On the second day the seven divi- 
sions will divide into the twenty-four departments. 
And on the next five days the departments will 
braneh out into the 129 sections, of which each one 
will take either an entire morning or an entire 
afternoon, thus making it possible for cvery one to 
attend the meetings of nine sections—enough to 
cover, probably, the whole sphere of his related in- 
terests. 

More important is the choice of subjects for the 
leading addresses. Each department and each see- 
tion will have as its chief contribution two addresses. 
No one of the 320 speakers invited to give the lead- 
ing essays will simply follow his own specialistic in- 
terests, but will accept or decline the invitation to 
deal with a definite topic which is an organic part 
of the whole undertaking. The speakers for each 
divison will deal with the unity of that divisional 
field. Each department will devote the first address 
to the historical aspect of its subject, dealing with 
the development of the sciences of the whole de- 
partment during the nineteenth century: while the 
second address will consider the fundamental con- 
ceptions and methods of the whole department, 
All the divisional and departmental speakers will be 


oF Americans; the work of the first two days will thus 


be the contribution of this country in welcome. On 
the third day, with the opening of the sections, be- 
gins the international work. Americans will be 
chairmen in all sections, and in nearly every section 
one of the two addresses will be delivered by Ameri- 
cans. The first sectional addrese will deal with the 
relation of that science to allied sciences; the second 
with the leading problems of our time. But in 
every section there will be, besides these two funda- 
mental addresses, five or six shorter communications 
on invitation from the chairman; and while the 
topics of these are not prescribed, the tendency here, 
too, will be to emphasize the wider aspect. It is 
clear that such a system, by the topics of the ad- 
dresses alone, thus forces the speakers to weave an 
intellectual network, making the sciences conscious 
of their interrelations, their fundamenial problems, 
and their contributions to the totality of social con- 
sciousness. And all this will go on record in printed 
form. Twenty-four volumes each one devoted to 
one department and its sections, will re-enforce this 
powerful movement. 

But the most essential condition of success is the 
choice of speakers and chairmen. ‘To speak on the 
general aspects of a subject is in a way the easiest 
possible task. If a beginner tries it—and it attracts 
every beginner—he feels confident because he be- 
lieves that his lack of mastery can be better hidden 
than in the discussion of special facts, where ignor- 
ance at once becomes evident. -But every one knows 
also how utterly useless the undertaking in such a 
case must be. ‘To approach the general problem in 
a helpful, original spirit is, on the other hand, a 
most difticult task, for which only those are prepared 
who have devoted a life of faithful service to the 
most various specialized subjects. The selection of 
scholars, in whose judgment on general problems 
the specialistic authorities confide, has thus been the 
very first condition of the plan. Only those men 
ought to be in question who have reached, by hard 
climbing alone, a height from which it is possible 
to take a bird’s-eye view. This country does not 
lack such leaders, and the American instinct for 
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organization and correlation and co-operation has 
always been favorable to the development of wide 
interests. The galaxy of American speakers and 
chairmen will give an impressive idea of the breadth 
and strength and unity of the New World’s thought. 
All indications justify the hope that the list of 
* these who will take part will not be less imposing 
than the list cf those who will receive invitations. 
But inasmuch as most of the calls are not yet out, 
it would be unbecoming to mention any names at 
this hour. It is not the same, however, with tie 
Europeans to whom the invitations: were personally 
conveyed last fall, by the organizing committee, and 
with whom the negotiations are, fer the most part, 
closed. 

For the 129 sections, 122 foreigners, about two- 
thirds of those who have been approached officially, 
have definitely accepted the invitation. With a few 
others negotiations are pending. There are a few 
sections, like American history and others, fer 
which we did not seek foreign speakers, and a num- 
her of other sections for which we gave both sec- 
tional addresses to Europeans, inasmuch as Ameri- 
cans had an exelusive right to the divisiona} and de- 
partmental speeches. It would lead too far to 
analyze the whole foreign list, but it may be in 
order to point here at least to those sections which 
fall most directly into the narrower cirele of tiris 
journal. The department of philosophy has been 
divided inio ihe following sections: Metaphysics, 
philosophy of religion, logic, methodology of 


science, ethics, philosophy of law, esthetics. The . 


department of psychology has been divided into the 
four sections: General psychology, experimental psv- 
chology, comparative psychology, and abnormal psy- 
chology. The following Europeans will give leading 
aldresses in these eleven sections: In metaphysics, 
Bergson, from Paris: in philosophy of religion, 
Pficiderer, from Berlin, and Troeltsch, from Heidel- 
berg: in logic, Riehl from Halle, and Windelband 
from Heidelberg; in methodology of science, Ostwald 
from Leipzig. and Erdmann from Bonn; in ethics, 
Sorley from Cambridge; im philosophy of law, 
Binding from Letpzig; in esthetics. Lipps from 
Munich, and Dessoir from Berlin; in general psy- 
chology, Hoeffding from Copenhagen; in experi- 
mental psychology, Ebbinghaus from Breslau; in 
comparative psychology, Lloyd Morgan from Bristol: 
in abnormal psychology, Pierre Janet from Paris. 

New add to this list of European philosophers and 
psychologists who make leading addresses the names 
ot Americans such as Baldwin, Bowne, Cattell, 
Dewey, Iuncan. Hall, Howison, Jamez, Ladd, Or- 
mond, Pace, Palmer, Royce, Sanford, ‘Shermenn, 
Thilly, Titchener, Tufts, Woodbridge, and about 
ten more, all of whom will receive invitations, and 
the weight of this international combination must 
be strongly felt hy every one who has the slightest 
knowledge of philosophical and psychological litera- 
ture. And yet it is clear that the circle of those 
foreigners, for instance, whose presence and who-e 
work would interest the philosophers and psychoic- 
gists is not at all confimed to those who are booked 
oflicially for these sections only, but includes many 
brilliant men who will speak in related sections, but 
who probably will add shorter communications also 
in those sections mentioned. The psychologists, for 
instance, will feel no less interest in men like Lom- 
broso from Turin, who comes for criminology; or 
Simme! of Berlin, and Toennies from Kiel, both of 
whom come for social psychology in the department 
of sociology; or Ziehen from Halle, who comes for 
psychiatry; or l'rb from Heidelberg, in the section 
of neurology; or Waldeyer from Berlin in anatomy; 
or Engelmann from Berlin in physiology; or Manou- 
vrier from Paris in somatology; or Ziegler from 
Strassburg. or Sadler from Manchester, or Rein 
from Jena, all of whom come for education. On 
the other hand, those interested in logic and 
mothodology of science will greet with enthusiasm 
the great mathematicians, Picard and lvarhoux and 
Poincare, all three from Paris, together with Boliz- 
mann from Vienna; or naturalists of such philo- 
sophic temper as Mendeleef of St. Petersburg, or 
Dewar of London, Thompson of Cambridge, Van’t 


Hoff of Berlin, Becquerel of Paris, Hertwig of Ber- 
lin, Giard of Paris, and many others. ‘The philoso- 
pher interested in esthetics will welcome in the de- 
partment of literature and art men like Furt- 
waengler of Munich, Muther of Breslau, Minor of 
Vienna, Fnlart, Michel. Brunetiere, all three of 
Paris. hose interested in philosophy of religion 
will hear men like Harnack of Berlin, Oldenberg of 
Kiel, Budde of Marburg, and many others. Jn 
short, wherever the centre of individual intercsts 
may lie, every one will find that in his own circle the 
most brilliant names can be found. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that there will cross the ocean 
the leading economists and historians, the foremost 
philologians and naturalists, the greatest jurists 
and physicians, engineers, and theelegians; and 
everywhere the noblest American energies will assist 
them. 

Sut the associations which cling to these famous 
names suggest exactly the type ef thought to which 
the whole undert: aking is devoted. Almost every 
one of these European scholars has in his own field 
brought about a certain synthesis of widely sep:- 
rated elemenis of thought, and has deveted not ihe 
smallest part of his work to the fundamenital con- 
ceptions and methods of his science. The addresses 
which they will deliver thus lie essentially in the 


line of their own best thought, and yet it is most 
probable that the greater part of these addresses 
would never have been written had not the outer 
oceasion of our invitation stimulated them to under- 
take the task. Such work is too easily postponed. 
And thus the congress may hope to create in these 
hwudreds of addresses a connected and consistent, 
work which no chance group of individuals would 
have produced, which demanded a unified program 
and the enthusiasm *of the leading thinkers of the 
world. But we hope that still more important than 
the set addresses will be the living influence of this 
gathering, in which the four or five hundred invite: 
offcial speakers and chairmen, together with the 
thousand who may make shorter communications, 
will form merely the nucleus of the international 
meeting. ‘That such a unique fusion cf scholarship 
will be productive in itself no one can doubt; but 
that these scholars are brought together and are 
doing their work under the control of the demand 
for unity in knowledge, for interrelation and syn- 
thesis—this thought will be the living force, the mot 
powerful factor of the congress, and a tremendous 
influence in overcoming the pedantic and unphilo- 
sophic narrowness of specialists in every corner of 
the realm of science.-—Circular of Information. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.I. 


BY A. E. 


WINSHIP. 


INTRODUCTORY 


CLASSIFICATION. 


or convenience of thought, authors may be 
divided into,— 

Great American writers. 

Authors who might have been great. 

Authors who may be great. 

Authors who are a present delight. 

Underneath this classification there is a bit of 
philosophy. 

What makes an author great? 

I do not now refer to greatness in the sense that 
we apply it to Milton and the writcr of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, but rather to those who outlive their 
own generation, and whose works are sold and read 
by those who were not born when they wrote their 
masterpieces. 

It does not signify that the works of these de- 
parted heroes and masters are sometimes purchased 
to adorn library shelves because such is the fash:on. 
The very fact that men who do not read Irving buy 
him in goed bindings, does signify; indeed, the fact 
that it is worth while for publishers to issue these 
authors in a variety of expensive bindings means 
much. 

In 1840 N. P. Willis said to Henry Watswer hh 
Longfellow that he was earning $10,000 a year with 
his pen, and Mr. Longfellow replied that he wou'd 
be gratified if he thought his literary income would 
ever be $1,000 a year. 

In the opening of the twentieth century, one 
hundred of America’s prominent and appropriate 
citizens chose names for the Hall of fame, and Mr. 
Longfellow’s name went far above all other writers, 
and Mr. Willis was not so much as thoughit of. 
When in preparation for the decision by the one 
hundred, a vote was taken by 1,800, and nearly all 
of them named Mr. Longfellow, and but one named 
Mr. Willis. 

Tn an address on the Pacific coast i mentioned as 
the great authors:— 

Washington Irying. 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

William Cullen Bryant, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

John Greenleaf Whittier, 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

James Russell Lowell. 

And among the men who “might have been 
great,” N. P. Willis, J. G. Holland, E. P. Whipple, 
and Bayard ‘Taylor. 

Afterward I was taken to task for the classifica- 
tion on the ground that when one got away from 
New England, Taylor and Holland were as_ well! 
known as Longfellow and Lowell. 

Wien 1 came before the same aidience later 
took a vote as to how many knew who wrote certain 
poems or stories from each of the “great nine,” and 
mixed in carelessly here and there, “Seven Oaks,” 
“Arthur Bonnicastle,” and “Bitter Sweet.” 

I also asked how many knew of anything written 
by Willis, Taylor, and Holland. The result was 
much more decisive than was anticipated. I have 
tried the same experiment with other audiences, and 
always with the same result. 

A teacher in the Dominion of Canada, who was 
educated in Seotland, says that there were more 
selections from Longfellow in his school readers 
than from any British author. 

Turn loose upon these nine authors all the eriti- 
cism of all American universities, colleges, second- 
ary and normal schools, and in twenty years they 
would not lower the standing of these nine writers 
the fraction of a degree. Or set them to the task of 
resurrecting the “might have beens,” and they will 
not cause the slightest flush of life in any one of 
them. 

While, however, nothing can affect the rank of a 
man who has survived a generation, cr who hus 
failed to be resurrected in that time, it is possib!e 
for the men of a generation to intensify and make 
permanent the fame of a writer, or to make prob- 
able his ultimate neglect. The quoting of a writer 
signifies much, 

One may be over-emphasized for a time with a 
fever running so high that it burns the life out of 
his fame. A study of some “might have beens,” and 
some who “may be,” will be highly interesting some 
time, but in this series one article to each must 
suffice, after which many articles will be devoted to 
those writers who are a present dehight. 
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THE THACHING OF LITERATURE IN 
SECONDAKY SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE NORTON NORTHROP, 
East High School, Minneapolis. © 


Why is it that the results from the teaching of 
literature in the secondary schools are so inade- 
quate? ‘This question is forced upon our college 
and university instructors as they hopelessly survey 
the conglomerate mass of first essays or listen to the 
stilted criticism of the freshman. 

That the results of four years of previous train- 
ing are so meagre is eminent justiltication for the 
conclusion that there is a great lack somewhere, 
either in the pupils or in their guides, the too often 
jaded, ill-paid pedagogs, heavy-eyed from the con- 
templation of the inevitable mountain of weekly 
compositions, which it requires something more than 
a strong grain of faith to remove. 

Few will deny that the average intelligence of the 
pupils is higher to-day: than it has ever been, and a 
comparison of age averages will not fail to emphasize 
the progress of the generation now at their school- 
desks. The modern school-boy miay lack some of 
the earnestness of his predecessor, but he certainly 
does not lack capacity. 

No, it is not the school-boy, but the vituwperated 
pedagog who must shoulder the blame. The fail- 
ures. Who are aging our university instructors are 
not self-made, but are the creation. of false methods. 

To come straight to the point, the teachers of 
literature in our secondary schools are likely to go 
along the lines of least resistance, bribed by the: 
thought of ease, and justified by the policy of a long 
line of erring scholastic dynasties. It is an easy 
path to tread, for many feet have made it smooth, 
but it leads downward. With one’s eves close to the 
text-book it is still no difficult task to find this way, 
for it is crowded with multitudes of sad folk. 

I do not think that I am putting it too strongly 
when I say that there are many teachers who make 
of the minds of their scholars a veritable catacomb, 
on whose dusky and mouldering shiclves are placed 
with obsequious and unvarying rites ihe coffins of 
past masters in the world of letters. Methodically 
are these worthies interred, and grouped chrono- 
logically in their places. 

Mortunate the pupil, in the semblance of a hired 
imoumer, if he carry from ‘the depressing ceremony 
some sober flower plucked from the sinister casket, 
or if he even treasure up some ghastly death mask 
for the future. Small wonder that the fresh mind 
revolts from the task of taking an inventory of this 
mmusoleum, and of counting the endless bones of a 
withered and dried generation! Smali wonder if the 
youth turn with a sigh 6f relief from this morbid 
chamber of his brain to enter the fire-lit room of his 
luovant imagination. Happy if he retain the ability 
te do go! 

We pedagogs are culpable. We are too often 
filling the double role of undertaker and clergy, 
murmuring with thonotonous unction the wearying 
funeral service to departed authors, and, also, to the 
departed hopes of those who sit before us on the 
irksome-seat. We are to blame for the jaded coun- 
tenances of our classes, for their listless expressions, 
their halting responses. 

I have not exaggerated the picture. But what the 
remedy, vou ask! There is only one. Take these 
erstwhile eager children by the hand, lead them into 
the great fire-lighted hall of the actual and shew 
them Dan Chaucer there, beaming with life, with a 
twinkle in his eye and a rattling good story on his 
lips as he draws near the warmth of the logs. 
Point out to them sweet Spenser with his lute sit- 
ling near the window whence hd may gaze upon the 
‘wilight creeping to rest in yon shadowy forest. In- 
‘roluce them to Avon’s seer seated at the table 
with a flagon of ale between him and hale Marlowe. 
Point out Milton sitting apart with his manile 
loosened, his face glistering with the splendor of 
\ world-moving conception. Watch him as he rises 
und walks to yonder corner with his delicate hands 
‘tretched out to feel the friendly keys of the organ. 


Pause a moment until the diapason of sonorous 
sounds has died away. 

Let these eager ones touch sympathetic hands 
with that friend of youth, ithe ideal comrade, Steven- 
son, let them gaze into the benignant eyes of that 
serene smiler, Emerson, and learn to know them in- 
fermally as companions, not as producers of facts 
to be annotated. 

Oh, pedagog, you will find a glad following into 
‘this hall of life which is graced by the living, the 
eternal souls of our eloquent race. They have found 
the famed fountain that de Leon searched for, and 
they cry Fie! to the crumbling death records mor- 
tality has inscribed for them. 

It is not impossible to realize such : relation be- 
tween the pupils and these authors. But it cannot 
be done by a daily arbitrary lesson from a_ bio- 
graphical text-book which is to be read in order to 
be recited, and more quickly forgotten. Such a 
system is little better than none. A study of litera- 
ture is to vitalize, to throw us mto contact with 
thought, in order that in turn we may think. I[ 
should like to see a motto somewhat like the follow- 


_ing in every scholroom: In case of doubt, think! 
It is the Alpha and Omega of the study of litera- 


ture. Only recently a mother told me why her boy 
disliked the study of literature. He found the lives 
which he spent a large part of his time studying, 
out of accord with the elevated thoughts of these 
men, and he came to look wpon them as hypocrites 
and whited sepulchres. His instructor spent almost 
all of the time in a drv study of the details of lives, 
dates, the petty scandals, and insignificant gossip of 
trivial occurrences and arbitrary facts. Why? Re- 
cause it saved energy and filled the allotted time. 
But can you blame the persecuted boy? 

| find that we teachers of English violate the 
principle of association of interest. We do not make 
the past brother to the present. We do not send our 
pupils to the theatre with eyes intent upon observ- 
ing dramatic construction, we do not ask them to 
put their knowledge into practice by turning play- 
wright, and thus experiencing the real hardships. 
We fear it is asking too much. We do not call their 
attenticn to the editorials of leading newspap rs, 
nor ask them to compare them and imitate them. 
We do not relate the novels of the day, which they 
often read, to those of the past. We disdain the 
“mediocre to-day,’ and do not point out its merits 
and its defects as compared with a “classic yester- 
day.” We do not know what authors our students 
are most interested in, what kind of work they pre- 
fer to write. So we fling a lot of stereotyped sub- 
jects at their tired heads and demand a lively re- 
sult. In so far we are blind guides and both fall 
inte the ditch. 

It is easy to fill our blackboard with outlines with 
which our old note-books are full. bleak relies of an 
austere, mechanical study on our own parts. ‘That 
this is done almost universally is evinced by the 
neatly ruled note-books (literary ledgers) that are 
kept by pupils in two colors of ink, and which are 
never opened after the “marks’’ for the term 
“ovo in.” 

‘Ts it just to place these shackles on the minds be- 
fore us? TI do not wonder at the decided aversion to 
literature which springs up in the minds of the boys 
of to-day. If this old-maidish diagram of the pact 
he true, these rattling skeletons of outlines be the 
liveliest inheritance of the past, and it is often so, 
‘“Well-a-day, then,” and the boys run to their foot- 
ball. T confess my heart is with them, and has been 
since I was one of them and suffered the devitalizing 
tortures of the study of literature as it was taught 
me. 

We must not forget that progress is cur aim, and 
that the tight rope of our narrow systems is too pre- 
carious a foothold for the natural man, however 
much ballast he have in the shape of itext-books. 
“Come down to earth,” is our earnest cry, and feel 
the elemental touch that is common to all times. 
Your pupils will never do well what they dislike to 
do. Your aim is to create a liking for the thoughts 
of souls who are their “brothers in blood.” 

Books are but indexes to life, sharpeners of ob- 


servation, and finger posts to the appreciation of the 
latent happiness in the world. If they are literature 
they cannot be separated from the men and women 
back of them. 

Can anything be more desolate than a brain full 
of sepulchral chambers where books have been 
stored, the doors locked and the keys lost. 

Woe to those who must spend their time knocking 
on these doors, whose locks have rusted, and which 
have only hollow echoes for much waiting. 


NEW YORK UNIFICATION BILL. 


BECAME A LAW MARCH 8, 1904. 


Section 1. Government of University—On and after 
the first day of April, nineteen hundred and four, the cor- 
poraticn designated by the constitution as “the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York” shall be governed and its 
corporate powers exercised by eleven regents. The term 
of office of the regents now in office, not selected as here- 
in provided, shall cease and determine on said first day 
of April following the election of the eleven regents 
hereinafter provided for. There shall be no “ex-officio” 
members of the poard of regents. 

Section 2, Hlection of Regents.—Within ten days after 
the passage of this act the legislature shall proceed to 
the election of eleven regents of the University of the 
Staite of New York in the manner now prescribed by law 
for the election of a regent. Such regents shall be 
elecied for the term of one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven years respectively, 
from the first day of April, nineteen hundred and four. 
The secretary of state shall issue to each of the persons 
so elected a certificate of election, in the same manner 
as certificates are now issued to elected members of the 
board of regents. Such regents shall be selected from 
those who are now regents of the University of the State 
ot New York, and so far as may be, that one shall be 
chosen from each judicial district. The successors in 
office for a full term of the regents thus elected shall 
in the same manner be elected by the legislature in the 
second week of February in each year, to serve for a 
period of eleven years from the first day of April suc- 
ceeding such election. If a vacancyin the board of re- 


gents shall occur in a judicial district, (that is, in the: 


territory compriaing the same as now constituted) from 
which there remains one or more representatives on said 
board, and there shall at the same time be a district not 
represented on the board by a resident thereof, such 
vacancy shall be filled by the election of a regent from 
such unrepresented district. A vacancy in the office of 
regent for other cause than expiration of term of 
service shall be filled for the unexpired term by an elec- 
tion at the session of the legislature immediately follow- 
ing such vacancy, unless the legislature is in session 
when such vacancy occurs, in which case the vacancy 
shall be filled by such legislature. 

Section 3. Commissoner of Education.—Within ten 
days after the passage of this act, the legislature shall 
elect a commissioner of education in thesame manner as 
members of the board of regents are now elected, who 
either may or may not be a resident of the state of New 
York. The commissioner shall receive an annual salary 
of seven thousand five hundred dollars, payable monthly, 
and shall also be paid one thousand five hundred dollars 
in lieu and in full for his traveling and other expenses 
also payable monthly. He shall enter upon the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office on the first day of April, 
nineteen hundred and four. The commissioner of edu- 
cation first elected shall serve for the term of six years, 
unless sooner removed for cause by the board of regents, 
and the legislature shall fill any vacancy that may occur 
during such period of six years for the balance of the 
term, in the manner provided by section three of this 
act and all successors in office after such term of six 
years shall serve during the pleasure of the board of re- 
gents, and all vacancies in the office of commissioner of 
education after such six years shall be filled by appoint- 
ment. by the beard of regents. 

section 4. Powers of Commissioner.—The office of 
superintendent of public instruction and the office of sec- 
retary of the board of regents shall be abolished from 
and after April] one, nineteen hundred and four, and the 
powers and duties of said offices.shall be exercised and 
performed hy the commissioner of education. All the 
powers and duties of the board of regents in relation to 
the supervision of elementary and secondary schools, in- 
cluding all schools, except colleges, technical and pro- 
fessional schools, are hereby devolved upon the commis- 
sioner ct education. The said commissioner of education 
shall also act as the executive officer of the board of 
regents. He shall have power to create such depart- 
ments as in his judgment shall be necessary. He spall 
also have power to appoint deputies and heads of such 
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departmenis, subject to the approval of the state board 
of regents. Such heads of departments shall apppoint, 
subject to approval by the commissioner of education, 
such subordinates in their respective departments as in 
their judgment shall be necessary. The commissioner of 
education, for the first year of his incumbency, subject 
to approval by the state board of regents, shall fix and 
determine the salaries of all deputies, appointees, and 
employees within the appropriations made therefor and 
in accordance with existing laws. The board of regents 
of the university shall have power to establish such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to carry into effect the 
statutes of this state relating to education, and, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of this act, shall also 
possess all the powers now exercised by the present 
state board of regents. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect the powers of the board of regents in re- 
lation to colleges, universities, professional, and techni- 
cal schoois, libraries (other than public school libraries), 
museums, university extension courses and similar 
agencies. 

Section 5. Of Appropriations.—All appropriations of 
public money made in support of the common school sys- 
tem, as heretofore administered by the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, and all such appropriations 
in aid of secondary education heretofore apportioned 
and certified by the regents of the university, shall after 
certification by the commissioner of education herein 
created, be paid by the state treasurer on the warrant of 
the comptroller, and all employees and appointees in 
either the department of the regents or department of 
public Instruction shall be eligible for transfer and ap- 
pointment to positions in the office of the commissioner 
of education herein created. x 

Section 6.--All acts and parts of acts so far as inconsis- 
tent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 7.--This act shall take effect immediately. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. 

May 14, 1904, will be the one hundredth anniversary 
of the embarkation of Lewis and Clark on their famous 
tour of discovery in the region of the Missouri and Co- 
lumbia rivers. Doubtless teachers will welcome the 
leading facts of this marvelous journey, as out of them 
they may weave lessons of history and patriotism that 
will be of greatest value to their pupils. 

The full narative is too lengthy for effective use, so we 
have culled some brief portions from the story as told so 
graphically by Mrs. Winona S. Sawyer of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

OBJECT OF THE EXPLORATION. 

The same master mind which brought about the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana Territory planned its explora- 
tion. There were wild and extravagant stories of track- 
less plains, impassable mountains, savage monsters— 
both man and beast—in the mysterious interior, as well 
as reports of fabulous and inexhaustible wealth. Presi- 
dent Jefferson was desirous to prove the wisdom and 
merit of the purchase, by giving to the world an au- 
thentic statement of its wealth and possibilities, and to 
discriminate between exaggeration and fact, by the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses. Another purpose of the expe- 
dition was to announce to Indian tribes the transfer of 
sovereignty, to secure pledges of allegiance to the United 
States, and of peace among themselves, to check the en- 
croachments of Spanish, French, and Eng‘ish traders in 
the ceded territory, and to put an end to the unjust and 
pernicious methods of trading which were breeding con- 
tempt for the whites, and teaching the Indians to cheat, 
steal, and kill. In short, the object was to acquire 
every hind of information which would be helpful in the 
future development of the country, and foster whole- 
some and commercial relations. 

PERSONNEL AND OUTFIT. 


Captain Meriwether Lewis, the private secretary of 
the president, was selected leader of the expedition be- 
cause he was acquainted with all the plans and hopes of 
its promoter. He was already familiar with Indian life, 
vet he spent a whole vear in special preparation, study- 
ing astronomy, surveying, and the natural sciences, col- 
lecting suppplies and selecting suitable men. Captain 
William Clark, four years his senior, was to share the 
command. There were in all forty-three men, but a por- 
tion of these were an escort to winter quarters, and 
were to return in the spring. 

The oufit consisted of three boats, the two smaller 
shaped like a flatiron. The large boat carried a small 
cannon or swivel-gun. All had square sails to be used 
on land as tents or awnings. Two horses for hunting 
were led along the shore. Congress appropriated $2,500 
—a trifling sum for a journey of more than eight thou- 
sand miles, and lasting two years, four months, and 
nine days. Every one was encouraged to keep a journal, 
Seven besides the commanders did go, “Not a day with- 


out a line” was the order, for one word on the spot 
would pe worth more than a volume of recollections, 
As soon as a notebook was filled it was to be soldered 
in a water-tight case, and owing to tnis wise provision, 
the records came back with not a line obscured. 


THE START. 


At 8 o'clock, May 14, 1804, the command was given 
“All aboard.” The novelty of the undertaking and the 
stimulns of curiosity eclipsed all thoughts of future toils 
and hardships. The expedition started from the east 
bank of the Mississippi river just below the mouth of 
the Missouri river. The last white settlement was 
passed in three days. Most of the men were good 
watermen, but navigation was difficult and perilous. 
Owing to the “June rise’ the river was bank-tull and 
rapid, the channel changing and full of eddies and saw- 
yers. Hunting parties were kept out in search of game, 
sometimes on both sides of the river, and not infre- 
quently men were lost for days. There were many de- 
tentions, parleys with Indians to trade for food; rud- 
ders, masts, and cars were broken, boats were swamped 
or overturned, or forced on by poles and dragged over 
sand-bars. 

POW-WOW WITH INDIANS. 

July 30 a landing was made at Council Bluff—-not 
Council Bluffs, lowa,—a few miles north of the present 
city of Omaha, now known as Fort Calhoun. Messages 
were sent to the scattered tribes, and on August 3 the 
Indians with six chiefs assembled under an awn'‘ng 
made of the largest sail, and the “Stars and Stripes’’ fly- 
ing from a cottonwood pole. Lewis and Clark made 
speeches through an interpreter, telling of the change 
in government, explaining the nature and power of the 
American nation, the desire to preserve harmony among 
all the red men, the intent to establish trading houses 
for their protection and support, making promises of 
guardianship and giving advice as to future conduct. 
Each of the chiefs replied, and then presents were dis- 
trihnted. To the head chief were given a ‘lag, a medal 
with the likeness of the president, and a certificate of 
good will bearing the seal of Lewis and Clark in red 
wax attached with a blue ribbon. 


FROZEN IN. 


In 171 days they had traversed about 1,000 miles, 
when the river began to freeze. They went into winter 
quarters about where the city of Bismarck, N. D., now 
stands. They were among the hospitable Mandan In- 
dians. Here they had to stay five months. They made 
for themselves good warm huts with deerskin window- 
panes. They spent their time in drying meat for future 
use, in writing reports, in preparing skins and speci- 
mens to be sent back by the escorting party, and making 
leather garments and moccasins. 


SACAJAWEA, THE BIRD WOMAN. 


During the winter Lewis and Clark secured as inter- 
preter, Char-bon-eau, half French, half Indiar. who con- 
tinued with them the entire trip. He had two wives, 
one an old dame, the other the handsome young captive 
Sac-a-ja-we-a, translated “Bird Woman.” She had heen 
stolen when a child from her people, the Snake Indians, 
living far up in the mountains, sold as a slave, pur- 
chased by Char-bon-eau, who afterward married her. 
She proved more valuable to the explorers than her hus- 
band, for she was the only person to be found who knew 
the language of the mountain tribes. The jealous visit- 
ing traders tried to alienate Charboneau, but the tact 
and discretion of the captains thwarted their schemes. 
In February most of the men went out on a long hunt, 
and when they came home they found an Indian haby 
boy wrapped in a deer-skin robe. The Bird Woman and 
the little papoose received so much attention that the 
old sanaw left the fort. Every one, even York, vied 
with the other in caring for the Rird Woman, for if she 
were lost to them who would open the “Gates of the 
Rockies ?”” 

THE SPRING START. 

On April 7, 1805, six small canoes, the red and white 
flat-boats, with thirty-two men, the Bird Woman. and 
her two-months-old baby, turned north to penetrate a 
region where the foot of white man had never trod. 

In twenty days they reached the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, and killed the first bear. The river was now more 
clear, the meadows like a garden, radiant with flowers 
and covered with berries. In ten more days. May 26, 
they canght the first glimpse of the mountains. For 
miles the scenery was grand beyond description, tower- 
ing heights. frowning parapets, “Cathedral Rocks,” 
forming castles and mediaeval architecture. The river 
ran between perpendicular rocks of great height, which 
they called “The Gates of the Rockies,” and the squaw, 
with expressions of greatest delight, told them that she 
was now “at home,” that they would soon reach three 


[Continued on page 298.) 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.—II. 


ACT III. 


Scene I., line 5. “The narrow seas.” What is 
meant ? 

Lines 40-58. What is the power in this speech 
of Shylock’s? 

Contrast this speech with the one that follows. 
What effect does each have upon your sympathy for 
Shylock? 

Compare Bassanio’s soliloquy with the other two. 
Do you feel a ditlerence in personality? What causes 
it? 

How does this influence your feeling for Bas- 
sanio? and for Portia? 

Give the summary of Act III. 

Tiow does the plot move in this Act? 

What is the climax of the Act? 

What expectation does the Act leave with you? 

How has Portia’s character developed? Shylock’s? 

Where dces the principal interest of the Act 
centre? 

Why would it be poetically unjustifiable for Bas- 
sanio not to choose the right casket? — 


ACT IV. 


Do the opening limes in this speech indicate 
that Shylock and Antonio are both well-known, and 
that the trial would have a public interest? Does 
this impersonalize the Act or otherwise? 

How is each regarded? 

Is Antonio’s reply to the Duke significant of his 
character so far? 

What do you expect of the development of the Act 
from this introduction? Describe the questioning 
of Shylock. 

What does Shylock show to be the secret of -his 
demand for his bond? 

What feeling towards Shylock does this Scene give 
you? ‘Towards Anitonio? 

On what does the Scene and the entire Act turn? 

What is the argument of the case in behalf of 
Shylock? 

What famous speech occurs in it? 

How does Shylock receive the plea for Antonio? 

What is the substance of Antonio's speech as he 
prepares to die? 

Is it in character with Antonio as the play has 
developed ? 

Tlas there been any hope suggesied that Antonio 
may be freed from his forfeit? 

Is this speech therefore an artistic climax in 
which Antenio’s character reaches its highest point? 

(Qn what does the play turn suddenly? What is 
the verdict? 

What is Antonio’s first speech after the verdict is 
pronounced? Is it in character with Antonio? 

What is Shylock’s final punishment? 

Tn what one point is Antonio ungenerous? 

Compare Shylock’s speech with the one in which 
he curses his daughter. 

What little comedy follows the trial scene? 

Cive the substance of Act V. 

What is the last impression left by the play? 

Tor composition :-—— 

Character sketch of Fortia. 

Character sketch of Shylock, as an individual, as 
a type. What were his two passions? 

Scenes of particular power and beauty. 

The characters in general. 

(What few words give the key to the character of 
Gratiano? Of Bassanio?) 

“There are several groups with its several plots 
and actions.” What is the centre of each plot? 
What unites them? 

“Portia is the beauty of the play; Shylock its 
strength.” Discuss this. 


Teaching, indeed, is eternal, but its effluence, 
With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 
Its mirror is turned forward to reflect 


The promise of the future, not the past. 
—Lowell. 
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NATURE 


STU DIES. 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


APRIL NATURE STUDIES. 


‘The alders, willows, and poplars are three of 
the most. interesting plants for early spring nature 
work. They are abundant everywhere, and exhibit 
such variation in their habits of flowering that they 
may be made the basis of an admirable series of 
studies. 

THE ALDER. 

Bring into the schoolroom an alder branch with 
the long catkins like those shown in Fig. 1. This is 
the pollen-bearing or staminate catkin. Along the 
sides of some of the twigs are the smaller seed- 
producing or pistillate catkins; bring in some of 
these also. Notice that out of doors it is an easy. 
matter for the pollen from the former to reach the 
latter. 

If you will get an Easter lily—one that is fading 
will dc—you can easily show the children what 


Fig.1. Staminate and pistillate catkins of alder. 
stamens and pistils are. Pull off two of the white 
petals on one side; you expose to view wix stamens 
surrounding one central pistil, as you may see in 
the picture of a Madonna lily. You easily see that 
each stamen is made up of a long slender stem or 
filament, and a pollen bag or anther, while the pistil 
is made up of a swollen basal part, the ovary, a 
slender stem, the style, and a sticky enlarged part 
at the end, the stigma. If you cut open the ovary 
vou will find that it contains rows of little seed-like 
hodies, the ovules. Now in order that these ovules 
shall develop into seeds, it is necessary that grains 
of pollen shall get upon the stigma, and send down 
long, slender tubes through the style till they reach 
the ovules. This is the process of fertilization. 
The process of pollination is simply the way in 
which the pollen is carried to the stigma. Any full 
study of fertilization belongs to the domain of 
botany, but many of the methods of pollination be- 
long to the domain of nature study. 

THE WILLOWS. 


While the long festoons of alder catkins are still 
in evidence the pussy willows come into bloom. 
You can easily see the difference between the bright 


a. b. 
Fig.2. Willow: a, stamen.bearing floret; b, pistil-bearing floret 
—magnified, 


yellow or red staminate catkins loaded with pollen 
and the greenish pistillate catkins. And you will 
lind that each sort is on a different willow ehrub. 
l'vidently, then, the pollen cannot fall from the one 


to the other, nor is it to any extent blown by the 
wind. If you will visit a clump of willows in bloom 
on a warm bright day you will easily see how the 
pollen is carried; myriads of small bees, a few large 
bumblebees, and some butterflies will be swarming 
upon the eatkins. If you will examine carefuily the 
bodies of those on the pistillate catkins you will see 
that they carry pollen grains among the hairs with 
which the bees are covered. These have been gotten 
from the staminate catkins. So the bees and other 
insects are the pellen-carrying agents for the willow. 

If you pull a willow catkin te pieces you will see 
that it is composed of a great many tiny florets, 
looking like a or b in Fig. 2, and that at the base of 
each floret is a little green, nectar-producing gland. 
It is chiefly for the sweet liquid this develops that, 
the wild bees come, although they also use the 
pollen to mix with it to make bee-bread for the 
young bees, which are to hatch from eggs laid upon 
the mass of nectar and;pollen in some tiny burrow, 
which the mother bee digs in the ground. ‘The color 
of the pussies and the sweet willowy odor are the 
advertising agencies of the plant, attracting the 
bees to get the nectar, and in so doing to carry the 
pollen from flower to flower. 

THE POPLARS. 


About the time the pussy willows become con- 
spicuous, the poplars also come into bloom. With 
these as with the willows the staminate catkins are 
upon one tree and the pistillate catkins wpon an- 
other. For the fertilization of the latter it is neces- 


: Fig. 3. -Staminate catkin of Poplar. 

sary that the pollen be carried to them from the 
former. ‘The carrying agent in this case is the wind, 
and the structure of the catkins shows especial 
aduptations to this carrying agent. The blossoms 
are inconspicuous; the wind “bloweth where it list- 
eth,” and is not attracted by bright colors: there is 
no nectar; the wind cares not for sweets; there is 
no odor; the wind is not attracted by perfume. 
The pollen is dry and very light; when the anther 
ripens it explodes, throwing out a tiny cloud of 
pollen to float in the wind, perchance toward the 
neighboring pistillate tree. And an the catkins of 
the latter the stigmas are very large, thus increasing 
their chances of catching one of the floating pollen 
grains. 

If you will keep for a few days upon a table or 
window shelf in the schoolroom four jars or bottles. 
each holding catkin-bearing twigs of each sort of 
flower of willow and poplar, you can easily lead the 
pupils to help you make the following outline upon 
the blackboard :—- 
WILLOWS: INSECT POLLENIZED. POPLAR: WIND POLLENIZED. 
Flowers not showy. 
Flowers with nectar. Flowers without nectar. 
Flowers with odor. Flowers without odor. 
Pollen heavy and sticky. Pollen light and dry. 
Anthers not explosive. | Anthers explosive. 
Stigmas of moderate size. Stigmas very large. 

And from this beginning you can easily carry on 
through the weeks of spring and summer observa- 


Flowers showy. 


tions along two lines, namely, the wind-pollenized 
blossoms, and the insect-pollenized blossoms, 
THE CHIPPING SPARROW. 

This delightful little bird is the most generally 
friendly to man of all our native northern birds. It 
is to be recognized in spring by its chestnut cap. 
It arrives from its winter home in Mexico and the 
extreme southern states in April. a few coming in 
advance of the main body of migrants. It is abun- 
dant in gardens. orchards, and home-grounds, build- 
ing its horsehair-lined ncst in any convevient tree or 
shrub, often close to the house. It feeds freely on 
seeds and insects, and when the eggs hatch both 
sexes are most busy getting food for the nestlings. 


Head of Chipping Sparrow. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


SOUTH AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

Argentina has a railway system of 11,360 miles, repre- 
senting a total capital of $540,000,000. Last year the 
net earnings on this large capital was 3.71 per cent. At 
present Argentina is pushing its northern lines to and 
into Bolivia, as far as Tupiza. 

Chile is undertaking the construction of a tunnel 
through the Andes, by means of which the railway line 
will be complete between Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres, 
This line will unite the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. The 
government guarantees 5 per cent. on $7,000,000 the next 
twenty years to complete this important enterprise, and 
has despatched an engineer to the United States and 
Europe to learn everything he can about tunnel con- 
struction. 

Bolivia recently received $10,000,000 from Brazil. as 
indemnity for the Acre territory. She is going to apply 
this sum to railway construction. She is the only coun- 
try in South America with tin deposits; and she needs 
railways to develop these mines. She is sadly in need of 
immigration to fill up her vast unused stretches, and is 
making inviting offers to settlers. Railways have been 
one of her greatest needs; but these are about to be sup- 
plied. 

Peru has had a recent boom by a United Stutes syndi- 
cate investing $10,000,000 in the copper mines of Cerro- 
depasco, and she is about to build extensive railway 
lines to aid the development of these mines. Very soon 
there will be a through line from Lima to Buenos Ayres, 
and another is reaching out towards Iquitos- on the 
Amazon, 

Brazil has at present 10,000 miles of railroad, running 
from the chief poris back to the great sugar and coffee 
plantations of the interior. By a recent treaty with 
Bolivia, Brazil has engaged to build a railway from 
Santo Antonio to Mamore and this will give access to a 
very rich country on one of the largest tributaries of the 
Amazon, 

THE RUSSIAN-BALTIC FLEET. 

There has been considerable speculation about Rus- 
sia’s sending her Baltic fleet to Port Arthur the coming 
summer. It would be a very long journey, probably not 
less than 12,200 miles, if the shortest route were taken, 
which is by the Suez canal. It is 1,100 miles from Riga 
on the Baltic to Antwerp; 10,500 miles from Antwerp 
to Shanghai in China; and 600 miles from Shanghai to 
Port Arthur. If the fleet were to make 250 miles a day, 
it would take it fifty days to reach its Eastern destina- 
tion. But it could not make any such speed, for the 
vessels would have to be coaled several times, and this 
would have to be done by colliers at sea, as it would be 
a violation of neutrality to allow them to coal at neu- 
tral ports. Jt is therefore a large contract for Russia to 
attempt to send this important section of her naval flect 
to the far East, and it may be that she will hardly un- 
dertake it. 

TRON ORE PRODUCTION. 

The iron-ore output of the United States has doubled 
in the last six years. Twenty-three states and two 
territories have more or less important mines of ircn 
ore. 

Minnesota has the honor of heading the list. Her 


[Continued on page 234,] 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-5. 

Continue to eliminate more and more the sense- 
less incidentals in number work. . 


Miss Margaret A. Haley is on the program for 
one of the general sessions of the N. FE. A. at St. 


Louis. The world moves. 


There is more exercise, more fresh air per minute, 
more spori, more tingle of achievement to be had 
on a good bicycle than in any other form of owtdoor 
life. 

Physical “culture” is tabooed just now because of 
the cranky way it has been exploited. Physical 
training or physical exercises are the acceptable 
terms. 


Whatever refreshes the interest of a child in 
school work is beneficial, whether it be literature or 
manual training, a new set of readers, or a new port- 
folio of beautiful pictures, new methods, or a teacher 
with a delightful personality. 

Omaha’s board of educaticn deserves high 
praise for acting promptly, for being unanimous, 
for choosing a man from the country naturaily 
tributary to Omaha educatienally. W. M. Davidson 
of Topeka was treasurer of the N. K. A. last vear, 
and is one of the best and best known men of his 
years in the profession. 

COMMISSIONER HARRISYS IDEALS. 


The following summary by Dr. W. T. Harris, 


United States commissioner of education, of what 
constitutes the sum of all good to the man or 


woman as the fruit of the school should be ever kept 
in mind:— 
“A good physique.” 
“l'o know what our life requires us to know.” 
“To be able ie do the things we need to do.” 
“To admire the beautiful.” 
love the good.” 


GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


Qn April 4 the citizens of Chicago, by a vote of 
more than two to one, veted to have the school 
board elected by the people rather thax appointed 
by the mayor as at present. Miss Margaret A. 
Haley stood sponsor for this movement, although, 
of course, other remarkable leaders, like Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Graham Taylor, 
were prominent on that side, while tae mayor, the 
schoo! hoard, all politicians of both. parties, and 
many school forces were opposed. A iriumph of 
more than two to one is almost unbelievable with all 
the election machinery on the other side. ‘The con- 
sequences of this are beyond estimate. 


“MISS HALEY’S 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS. 


Tn this day when the demand for «ducation lec- 
tures has far outrun the supply of iecturers who 
conibine rare information that is worth while, com- 
monsense poise that commands respect, and an at- 
tractive personality and manner, it is worth chroni- 
cling editorially when a genuinely good new lecture 
appears in the field, as in dhe case of “Two Great 
Recent English Schoolmasters,” by Dr. Henry A. 
Stimson of New York city (159 West 86th street), 
who has in a masterly way told the story of Thring 
of Uppingham, and Edward Bowen of Harrow. 
Dr. Stimson has made a great study of these two 
men, and it is well worth while for the teachers of 
America to hear such a master of character study 
portray the strength and nobility of two ideal 
modern schoolmasters. 


COMMISSIONER DRAPER. 


It has been Commissioner of Education Andrew 
S. Draper, New York state, since April 1, with 
greater opportunity and honor than have ever come 
to any one man in the educational history of the 
world. Dr. Draper, himself, is as extraordinary as 
the oppertunity and honor that are his. Wihen he 
was first known educationally he was designated as 
Judge Draper, member of the school beard of Al- 
bany, who as a young man had served on the com- 
mission to adjust the award in> the case of , the 
famous Alabama claims. When in 1886 he was 
elected by the New York legislature as state super- 
intendent of public instruction, he had no welcome 
from the educational forces in the state or nation, 
but when the retired in 1892 he was the most emi- 
nent and distinguished state superintendent in the 
United States, and had the noblest rank among edu- 
cators, far and near. 

To him it was given to be the first superintend- 
ent of the first city with a modern, federal plan of 
administration, and to him is largely due the not- 
able eurly suecess and the vast publicity given to the 
Cleveland plan. After three years in that city he 
was chosen president of ithe state university of 
Illinois, where he has done a greater work than has 
ever been done by any college president for any in- 
stitution in nine years. He gave it at once the uni- 
versal and zealous support of the entire state, he se- 
exred for it every financial aid for which he asked, 
and his asking was based on whatever good use 
could be made of the money, and not on the prob- 
ability of securing the appropriation. Despite the 
precedence attained by Chicago University, he made 
his institution the leader in the state and in the 
middle West. In scholarship, in size, in equipment, 
in financial support, in popular appreciation, and in 
zealous pride of alumni, and of the commonwealth, 
he made his administration one without’ a rival in 
American college annals. 

Ue was elected first superintendent of Greater 
New York, but the place and its conditions had few 


attractions for him and was declined, and now he 
comes back to New York state with a law made 
expressly for him, made because it was understood 
that he would accept the responsibilities of com- 
missioner. is is a six years’ term, a $9,000 salary, 
with all power heretofore vested in the state depart- 
ment of education, in ‘the century-vid board of 
regents, and in addition the power to create any and 
ull departments that shall seem to him wise, to ap- 
point all deputies and all heads of departments, and 
fix the salaries for all these officials and their sub- 
ordinates. It is a proud day for American educa- 
tion when such a man as Andrew S. Draper can be 
given such opportunities in such a state as New 
York. 


CALUMET. 


The very oddest town I know 
Is Calumet with its pack of snow, 
And the mines so deep where the coppers grow. 
There is no Calumet. To be sure there are 
50,000 people here, and 10,000 of them are daily 
underground. ‘To be sure the mines have for a 


_ third of a century paid 40 per cent. on the par 


value of the stock—not watered, but highly con- 
densed—and yet if you look up Uncle Sam’s census 
man you will see that he could find no “Calumet,” 
and so left it out of the enumeration. Instead of 
Calumet he found Red Jacket, and half a dozen 
other incerporated villages, and these he reported 
and I have added them and found about 50,000 per- 
sons, big and little, and these they call Calumet, and 
they have organized them into a miscellaneous con- 
glomeration called a school district, which belongs 
nowhere, but is everywhere. It would not be easy to 
find a more interesting spot between the seas than 
on this little projection in Lake Superior, even in 
mid-winter. It is not easy to know where to begin, 
and it will certainly be difficult to know where to 
leave off. The schools are interesting in every re- 
gard. Neither the city, nor the villages that make 
the city, nor the school district that overeaps city 
and villages, own a schoolhouse. The schoolhouses 
are built by the copper corporation and let to school 
district. Such schoolhouses! They look like tem- 
porary sheet-iron-cased car sheds after a conflagra- 
tion. ‘There is not a line of grace or a bit of orna- 
mentation anywhere without, but within! Here 
there is everything a teacher's heart can desire,— 
hooks, pictures, furniture, apparatus, equipment, 
laboratories, domestic science and manual training 
appointments, everything to cause you to exclaim 
with delight. 'There is no waiting for anything. 
When a building is needed, or enlargement, or 
further equipment it comes without ado. And the 
superintendent is allowed to work out plans and 
schemes to his heart’s desire. This méans much to 
a man like H. FE. Kratz, who has ideas and ideals 
in abundance. I would I could take space to de- 
scribe the Calumet & Hecla mimes with their 
uncles, cousins, and aunts. Here Alexander Agassiz 
and ‘his family have taken a fortune out of the 
ground, and here they pay out money without stint. 
Kighty-five per cent. of all the taxes are paid by 
them, and much is done by them directly, paying the 
100 per Gent. rather than to go through the formal- 
ity of making it 85 per cent. 

The library and tthe clubhouse are on the basis 
of a metropolitan city. It is the luxury of life 
every way. 

But the mines themselves are the wonder, though 
they are indescribable. Here, for instance, is the 
most powerful steam engine in the world. If a team 
of horses strung out in a row could pull to as great 
advantage as each horse could by himself it would 
take a line of horses strung out thirty miles to do 
the work of this engine. It represents as many 
horse power as such a string of horses, and this is 
bull one feature of the vast works that take many 
million dollars’ worth of copper a year out of the 
earth at Calumet. 

Another of the wonders isa triple expansion 
pumping engine, standing nearly fifty feet in height, 
and requiring 1,500 horse power for its operation. 
It has been proved by actual test that the pump 
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could handle approximately 75,000,000 gallons in 
twenty-four consecutive hours. 

The duty of the pump is to furnish water for the 
great stamp mills of the Calumet & Hiecla Company, 
which has twenty-two steam pumps, in continuous 
operation, daily pulverizing 5,000 tons of con- 
glomerate rock into sand so fine that it can be car- 
ried away by a stream of swiftly running water. 
But I could write by the hour on these fabulous 
works. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

When the Interstate Commeree Commission a 
year or more ago, in considering a complaint brought 
by W. Rh. Hearst of New York against the coal- 
carrying roads cf Pennsylvania alleging diserimina- 
tion in the operation of the roads, undertook to in- 
vestigate the contracts made by the coal-carrying 
roads with another corporation which they had 
themselves formed for the purpose apparently of con- 
cealing their operations, it was met by a flat refusal 
on the part of the companies to put these contracts 
in as evidence. The corporations insisted that these 
arrangements related wholly to transactions within 
the state, and did not fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. The Commission therefore went 
to the courts to enforce its authority, aud the Cireuit 
Court of the United States for the southern district 
of New York sustained the companies in their re- 
fusal. ‘The case was then carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that tribunal has 
reversed the decision of the lower court, and de- 
clared, Justice Brewer alone dissenting, that the 
contracts must be produced. 

* * * 

This decision will materially strengihen the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which- has been so 
often haffled in its efforts to secure a strict enforce- 
ment of the interstate commerce law that it will 
take new heart from this accession to its authority. 
The effect of the decision will be wholesome also in 
teaching corporations that the trick of organizing 
new corporations, whether of the holding or the sell- 
ing variety, to do as their agent what they are for- 
bidden to do themselves in combination has its 
limitations, and will not always serve. But the 
political effect of the decision is not the least impor- 
tant, for it comes at a time which gives it a bearing 
on the fortunes of an energetic candidate for the 
presidency, whose supporters will naturally make 
use of it for advancing his cause. 

* * * 

The British “mission” to Thibet has been sud- 
denly transformed into something like an invasion 
by coming into direct collision with a force of 
‘Thibetans drawn up at Guru to oppose its advance 
Colonel Younghusband’s foree, constituting a muli- 
tary escort for the mission, had been for some time 
halted, waiting for re-enforeements under General 
Macdonald to make their way through the difficult 
passes; and the T‘hibetans, with naive simplicity, 
had utilized this time in building a wall across the 
road to prevent the British from going further. 
The Thibetan commander admonished Colonel 
Younghusband to return, but the latter seems to 
have been unable to take the Thibetans seriously, 
and undertook to surround them and disarm them. 
It was while this was in process that the Thibetans, 
armed only with swords and old matehlocks, made a 
furious attack upon the British forec, but were 
own down ‘by Maxims and piled in heaps beside 
the wall. ‘They fought with desperate courage, and 
even in retreat disdained to scatter or run. 

* * 

So begins another of those “little wars” which 
have marked the advance of the British empire. It 
is not an enterprise which can be entered upon ex- 
actly with a light heart. If the Thibetans were 
hetter armed, they could make the advance of an in- 
vading foree, far separated from its base of sup- 
plies, diffieult and dangerous. The climate and all 
the natural conditions must fight against the in- 
The Thibetan plateau lies 14,000. feet 


vaders, 


above the sea level, and the country is inexpressib ly 
bleak and barren, equally incapable of sustaining 


animal or vegetable Jife. The questions involved are 
questions merely of trade, which do not awaken 
much enthusiasm in England, even among those 
who regard the expedition as necessary. It is the 
misfortune of 'Whibet to be a buffer state between 
the ambitions of Russia and England; and it is prob- 
able that, if it had not been for Russian intrigue 
and the danger of the extension of Russian influ- 
ence, the expedition never would have been sent out. 
* * 

Details of the Japanese movements are still want- 
ing, but the general outlines of their plan of cam- 
paign are apparent. Tyhey are pushing steadily 
northward through Korea, fortifying as they go the 
best lines of defence. Landing simultaneously at 
Chinnampo and Won-San, they have established a 
line of fortificatioris across the peninsula between 
these places, with ’ing-Yang in the centre. Thence 
they have advanced along the west coast, and have 
established a second base line at An-Ju, along the 
Wollim river, from Ka-San eastward to the moun- 
tain ridge which forms the backbone of the penin- 
sula. T'rom this second line, they are advancing 
toward the Yalu river, which they seem tbo hope to 
make a third line. They are already reported to 
have reached Wi-Ju and the Yalu; and the Rus- 
sians have fallen back before them, with no fight- 
ing except between outposts. 

Estimates of the strength of the Japanese avail- 
able forces vary widely, and are colored largely by 
the prepossessions of those who make them. No 
official information has been vouchsafed since the 
war began, and of course will not be. The chief of 
the Russian general staff, General Sakharoff, pro- 
feases to believe that the Japanese active army does 
not number more than 156.000 men, and he asserts 
that Japan cannot at the outside place more than 
200,000 men in line of battle. Yet when he urges 
the assembling of 400,000 Russians to repel the 
Japanese, he practically admits that he has under- 
estimated the latter. Perhaps the best unofficial 
estimate is that made by the French Revue Militaire 
d V’Etranger. This gives the strength of the mobil- 
ized active army of Japan with its reserves as 7,900 
officers and 351,300 of other ranks, with 70,000 
horses, and adding the depot and territorial armies 
makes the mobilizable forces figure up 520,000 men, 
101,000 horses, and 1,368 guns. 

Projects for the municipal ownership of public 
utilities will receive a considerable impetus from the 
adoption by the city of Chicago of the policy of the 
municipal ownership and control of street railways. 
The question was submitted to the voters at the city 
election April 5 in two forms: the first a proposal 
to aecept what is known as the Mueller law, an en- 
actment auihorizing cities in the state to construct, 
acquire, lease, and operate street railways; and the 
second a proposal to carry the law into effect, if ac- 
cepted. by directing the city council to take meas- 
ures for acquiring ownership of the street railways, 
and in the meantime to give the railway companies 
licenses instead of franchises, and to compel them 
to give a satisfactory service. The vote on the first 
proposition was 152,434 in favor and 30,104 against; 
on the second 120,744 for and 50,893 against, an 
overwhelming majority in favor of the innovation. 

* * 


The republic of Colombia, which brought suit in 


the French courts to restrain the Panama Canal 
company from transferring its property to the 
United States, has had its ease thrown out by the 
Tribunal of the Seine, which tried it, on the ground 
that by the very act of bringing the suit Colombia 
confessed that she no longer had conirol over the 
canal, and that, as the sovereignty over tihe terri- 
tory through which the canal is to be built has 
passed to the new republic of Panama, the Panama 
Yanal company has only to recognize the situation 
as it exists. This ends all litigation, and after the 
money is passed for the property, as it will be in a 
few days, the next step is to proceed with the diggi ng 
of the canal, first taking measures for the sanita- 
tion of the canal zone. 
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forks of the river where she was taken prisoner, and 
that they would soon find her people. When the main 
party arrived and the Bird Woman caught sight of the 
Indians, her delight was ecstatic, she flew to embrace a 
young squaw, whom she recognized as a playmate of her 
childhood, and later when brought face to face with the 
chief, behold it was her own brother. 
THE MOUNTAIN TRAIL. 


Mountain incidents and accidents were many. The 
guide lost the way, the buffalo had gone to the lowlands, 
small game and even the birds had migrated, edible 
roots. were scarce or unknown, dried berries and sun- 
flower seeds were soon gone, no wood, not even enough 
to properly cook the horse flesh and dog meat to which 
they were reduced, much less to furnish fires for 
warmth, although the ink froze on the pens as_ they 
wrote the precious journals at night. Deprived of food, 
the horses gave out, and unfit even to be of service as 
food for men, were abandoned, the men suffered from 
hunger and exposure, at night the dogs ate the mocca- 
sins, and te add to all other misfortunes the last ther- 
mometer was broken when a horse rolled dcwn a steep 
precipice, and strange to relate, the horse was not in- 
jured. 

GOING WITH THE CURRENT. 


All the way along the Missouri they had to pull 
against the stream. But now they were tu go down 
stream. Rapids challenged their skill, and they had 
many an upset. The Indian world seemed camped on 
the banks and their curiosity knew no bounds. Awe, 
wonder, amazement, followed every act of the mysteri- 
ous beings who were thought to have dropped from the 
clouds. But the Indians were assured when the Bird 
Woman and her baby appeared. In fact, she found 
friends with every tribe. Throughout the entire route 
from the mountains to the sea, she and her baby were 
the open sesame to every heart, and their presence was 
always an assurance of peaceful intentions. 

The arrival at the Columbia was followed by days of 
council with the Indians. The red men of this region 
had inconceivable multitudes of salmon spread on scaf- 
folds along the shore to dry, or when dried piled in great 
stacks. 

SIGHT OF "HE PACIFIC. 

November 2 they reached tide-water. An Indian who 
could speak a few words of English pointed down the 
river and said “two days, two ships.” Hoping to meet 
some traders they scarcely stopped for food and rest, but 
rushed on as fast as current and paddles could force the 
logs, which rocked with the waves of the ever-widen- 
ing stream. Long into the darkness of the night, on 
midst the mist and fog of the morning, but before night 
the fog lifted, and there was the ocean, the object of 
their hopes, the reward of ‘their ambitions. But no 
ships, only a feeling of awful desolation, and with hard- 
ships yet to come, unknown and undreamed of. Disap- 
pointed, clothing and bedding soaked with rain—for it 
was the dismal rainy season—no camping place on the 
wild and rocky shore, hungry and faint, at last ex- 
hausted by the strain and vigilance to save their 
precious boats, they threw themselves on the wet beach 
and slept without food, fire, or shelter. Captain Clark 
was very ill and the Bird Woman manifested her solici- 
tude by bringing to him a piece of wet, sour bread, 
which she had hoarded for her child, all the way from 
the Mandan town, and though suffering the pangs of 
hunger herself, savage though she was, she gave it to her 


benefactor. 
WINTER AT FORT CLATSOP. 


For two weeks men roamed the hills and along the 
coast to find a suitable place for winter quarters. They 
missed the bracing tonic of eastern winters, and expo- 
sure bred a low fever and an apathy from which not 
even the consciousness of knowing they were on the 
Pacific shore could rouse them. A site was selected 
several miles down the coast, by a spring where timber 
was abundant and game to be found. The group of 
houses were named Fort Clatsop in honor of a neighbor- 
ing tribe who Clark said ‘occasionally washed their 
faces and hands,’ and the men moved in on Christmas 
day, which was a “dreary celebration.” The weather 
was so warm and the climate so humid that meat could 
not be kept or dried, so five men were sent to the coast 
to make salt. At night, before a log fire, some of the 
men carved cups, spoons, plates, and other utensils; 
others prepared skins for clothing, which was cut out 
with a butcher knife, sewed with awls for needles, 
and sinews for thread. During the winter 131 elk and 
twenty deerskins were made into garments and 338 
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great Messaba range has yielded over 15,000,000 tons for 
the year 1902. Michigan ranks second, with 11,000,000 
tons. The famous Menominee range in Michigan is far 
behind the Messaba range, having yielded only 4,500,000 
tons. Alabama, with a total yield of 3,500,000 tons, is 
the only other state that passes the million mark. 

It is a striking fact that the iron mines of the United 
States are in the hands of a very few producers. Over 
10,000,000 tons of ore-—more than one-fourth the product 
of the entire country—came from only eight mines. 
Only 126 producers mined 88 per cent. of the ore for the 
entire country. 

The shipping operations on the great lakes are lim- 
ited to about 200 days during the year. But some idea 
can be gained of the immense iron-ore fleet of these in- 
land seas, when it is remembered that such a vast body 
of ore tinds its way to the smelting furnaces of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania in about seventh months of the year. 


MICA. 


There has been a great change in the uses of mica the 
past few years. The use of stoves has manifestly de- 
clined, the furnace and the radiator taking their place; 
and the cal] for mica for stoves has materially lessened. 
But scrap mica has of late come into much larger use for 
a covering for boiler tubes and steam pipes, to take the 
place of more expensive asbestos coverings. For wall 
papers and lubricants mica has about held its own. 

Mica is quite widely distributed throughout the United 
States but actual mining is limited to North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, New Mexico, Idaho, Vir- 
ginia, and Colorado. Other states are beginning to 
mine it, but in only a small way yet. 

Mica is mined in India and landed in this country at 
a lower price than it can be mined here. Canada is 
also a large contributor to our mica supply. The mica 
sent to us by foreign nations in 1902 was worth $131,000, 
while the total product of the United States for the same 
year was only $119,000. This is a very humiliating fact, 
when it is considered that we have all and more mica 
than we can use. 
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pairs of moccasins. A stump was sawed flat for a table, 
where Lewis and Clark made maps, wrote treatises on 
plants, animals, and birds, described Indian tribes, cus- 
toms, and superstitions, prepared a geography of the 
rivers and islands they had named, the mountains 
scaled and measured, the streams they had navigated, 
and arranged dictionaries of dialects. Clark madea 
complete map from Mandan to Clatsop, marking the out- 
ward route and dotting cross cuts for the home journey. 


SACAJAWEA HAS HER WAY. 


It was a happy winter for the Bird Woman and her 
baby.. She helped Charboneau cook, made butter from 
-marrow. bones, and candles from elk tallow. Her round 
of domestic duties and the antics of the pappoose were 
the brightest spots in the darkest winter the explorers 
had ever known. No whaling vessel or trading ship ap- 
peared to supply them with food, clothing, or trinkets 
to exchange for necessities on the homeward trip. With 
all of Jefferson’s careful attention to details, a ship to 
meet the explorers with relief seems not to have been 
thought of. Game became so scarce that they would 
have suffered had not a whale stranded on the coast, 
and as Clark facetiously wrote they reversed the Bible 
story and swallowed the whale. The Bird Woman was 
very desirous to see both the whale and the ocean, and 
learning that a party was to start the next morning, she 
made known her wish to her husband. He told the 
captains that she ought not to go; it was too far for her 
to carry her baby. One of the .officers replied care- 
lessly that she had better stay, and Charboneau told her 
she could not go. The disappointment was too grievous 
to be borne, and in the darkness she slipped over to the 
house of the captains to plead her own cause, that she 
had guided them when no one else could, had shown the 
route by land and water, had spoken when not even her 
husband could speak, had climbed mountains, helped 
with the boats over the rapids, and now she wanted to 
see the Big Water and the Big Fish. Captain Lewis 
could stand no more, and interrupted her cloquence, 
saying, “Of course you shall go, and if Charboneau 
wants to go too, he will have to carry the baby.” 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


By March 23 everything was ready for the return. 
After months of quite severe privations, they reached 
the sunrise side of the Rockies, and were soon afloat on 


the mighty Missouri. When the Mandan country was 
reached, Charboneau and the Bird Woman preferred to 
remain with the Indians, although urged to visit the 
white man’s country. The blacksmith’s tools were 
given to him and the cannon to the chief of the Mina- 
tarees. Charboneau was paid $533, and the faithful 
Sacajawea loaded with all the gifts at command. Saca- 
jawea and Charboneau lived for many years among the 
Mandans, and their descendants are found in Dakota to- 
day. No story is more touching than that of the “Bird 
Woman,” and yet when bounties in land and money 
were showered on the men, no one thought of her. 

Down the stream the explorers sped, and met traders 
coming up the river, and an exchange of news was ex- 
ceedingly interesting to both parties. The explorers 
listened repeatediy to their own obituaries, for it was 
the conviction of nearly every one that they had per- 
ished in the undertaking, and President Jefferson had 
been severely censured for the “wicked waste of life and 
property.” Down stream they shot as fast as wind 
and oars would carry them, landing at old camping 
grounds, visiting the grave of their companion, the only 
one of the company who had fallen by the way, and 
September 23, 1806, they were welcomed at St. Louis. 
Only one voice silent at roll call, for not one had per- 
ished from accident, wild beasts, or wild men. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY JAPAN: 


THE GREATNESS OF THE ISLAND EMPIRE PITHILY 
PRESENTED—A MARVEL OF PROGRESS. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Japan has 4,237 miles of railway, using 1,427 locomo- 
tives, 21,000 freight cars, and 4,864 passenger coaches. 

Japan applies for space to exhibit 240,000 articles of 
her own manufacture at the St. Louis Exposition, by 
2,000 Japanese merchants and manufacturers. 

Japan is wise in her day and generation in annually 
paying $3,150,000 in special subsidies to various of its 
steamship lines. Besides this, bounties are given for 
new hulls and machinery and the ordinary subsidies to 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade on regular lines. 
That is why we do not hear of Japan having difficulty 
in securing transport service in this time of emergency. 

Japan is comparatively wealthy. Her estimated 
national wealth in 1902 was $5,500,000,000. 

Japan’s railways carried 113,000,000 passengers and 
14,000,000 tons of freight in 1900. 

Japan has $14,000,000 deposited in her postal savings 
banks. 

Japan has $153,000,000 of money in circulation. 

Japan’s bank clearing house in Tokio did a business of 
$388,000,000 last year. 


Japan was in the grip of feudalism only thirty-five 
years ago. Now she has a strong, representative gov- 
ernment. 


Myers’ Ancient History 


Revised Edition 


RHEADY IN MAY 


For many years Myers’ “Ancient History” 
has been used in by far the great majority 
of the schools of the country. To make 
this superior work still more adequate, the 
author has undertaken a thorough revision 
which involves many important changes in 
the text itself, in its arrangement, and in the 
appearance of the book. 


A FEW IPIPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THIS EDITION 


1. The text embodies all the essential suggestions 
and recommendations contained in the Report of 
the Committee of Seven of the American Histor- 
ical Association. 

2. The book meets adequately the entrance re- 
quirements of the best colleges and universities. 

3. Bibliographical and source references are 
given at the end of each chapter. 

4. The book is abundantly provided with maps 
and illustrations, the latter being carefully chosen 
with reference to their authenticity and their value 
in illuminating the text. 

5. No pains have beenspared to make the lan- 
guage perfectly plain and simple, and to bring 
everything to the level of the comprehension of be- 
ginners in history. 


An illustrated announcement will 
be sent to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Japan—the new Japan—was born on the fourteenth 
day of February, 1853—only half a century ago—and 
Commodore Perry stood as godfather to the lusty infant. 

Japan’s chief coal mining organization has a capital 
of $10,000,000, and employs 8,000 persons. All the mines 
are equipped with the best American machinery. The 
output is 1,000,000 tons yearly. 

Japan has public schools equal in methods and cur- 
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Adopted for use in all the Public 
Schools of that State for five years 


Walsh’s New Arithmetic 


The Arithmetic was published in May, 1903, and 
since that time has been adopted for exclusive use in 
two States and more than 800 cities and towns. 


? 


Because it is correct in principle, works 


well in practice, and is right in price. 
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riculum to any in Western countries. The study of 

English is compulsory, but the eagerness of Japanese 

youths to learn renders enforcement of the law unneces- 

sary. 

Japan is 59,561 square miles larger than England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 

Japan sent 16,006,000 messages over its telegraph wires 
in 1901, and the number is increasing every year. 

Japan proper comprises only the four large islands, 
but the empire of Japan includes also Formosa, the 
Pescadores, and about 4,000 small islands, 

Japan had no modern postal system till 1872. It was 
only five years later when Japan was admitted to mem- 
bership in the International Postal Union. 

Japan increased her steamship tonnage from 169,414 
tons in 1894 to 577,600 tons in 1903; an increase of nearly 
250 per cent. in nine years. 

Japan has a match-making industry whose exports in- 
creased from $912,000 in 1891 to $3,700,000 in 1901—an in- 
crease of 300 per cent. in ten years. 

Japan has a wealth of camphor trees in the island of 
Formosa, spread over an interior area of 1,500 square 
mIniles 

Japan’s foreign trade has increased from 313,000,000 in 
1868 to $313,000,000 in 1903—a twenty-four-iold increase 
in thirty-five years. 

Japan has a navy of which she may well be proud. 
Of it Arthur Diosy says in “The New Far Bast”: “Her 
naval organization is wise and efficient; her administra- 

_tive services are thorough and honest; her naval officers 
are gallant, dashing, and scientifically trained, and the 
armament they control is of the latest and best pat- 
ern. Strong in ships, strong in guns, Japan is stronger 
still in the factor, without which ships and guns are 
useless—‘the man behind the gun.’ ” 

Japan has a system of law and jurisprudence based on 
the best European models, but with some modifications 
to suit Japan’s peculiar needs. 

Japan celebrated in 1902 the thirtieth anniversary of 
the establishment of Japanese journalism. ‘The first 
real newspaper was started in 1872 by an Englishman 
named Black. Now there are more than 1,000 papers, 
magazines, ete., published in the empire. Newspapers 
are issued daily, and the metropolitan papers indulge in 
wood-cuts, even cartoons,” says Ernest W. Clement in 
his “Handbook of Modern Japan.” ‘Japan is breaking 
away,” also says Mr. Clement, “from her thraldom to 
Chinese letters, literature, thought, and ideals. Her 
schvols and the public press are actively at work -along 
these lines.” Foreign books, particularly those printed 
in English, are widely read. For instance, nearly 300,00) 
copies of “Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary” have bcen sold 
in Japan. In one period of twenty-four days the Im- 
perial Library at Tokio gave out 7,770 volumes. of which 
3,044 were American and European works. Of books on 
Japan, Dr. W. E. Griffis’ “Mikado’s Empire” maintains 
its ground as the favorite. Fifty years ago a foreign 
nook had to be smuggled into Japan under pain of death. 

Japan has 1,000 Christian Sunday schools. Christian 
tracts are counted by the milliofis. Christian churches 
and chapels are numbered by the hundreds. A “gospel 
ship” is also cruising about the long-neglected islands of 
the Inland sea. ‘Within this twentieth century,” says 
Mr. Clement, “Japan will practically become a Christian 
nation.” 

“Japan seems now to be lying off the eastern coast ot 
Asia,’ also says Mr. Clement, “with her back turned on 
Russia with its Siberian breezes and Arctic currents, her 
face turned toward America, with one hand stretched 
out toward the Aleutian Islands and Alaska, and the 
other toward the Philippines, for the hearty grasp of 
fricndship. The Anglo-Japanese alliance should mean 
the union of Great Britain and the United States with 
Japan to maintain in the Orient the ‘open door,’ not 
merely of trade and commerce, but of all social, moral, 
intelleetnal, and religious reforms: the open door not of 
material civilization only, but also of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Can Japan do her part? Weare answered by Virgil’s 
line: — 

Hos successus alit; possunt, quia posse videntur, 

Which Conington translates as:— 

“These bring success their zeal to fan, 
They can because they think they can.” 

Thus equipped Japan begins her twentieth century 
career of patriotism, progress, and prosperity. 

Schenectady, March 19. 


CONTENT. 
When of this flurry thou shalt have thy fill, 
The thing thou seekest, it will seek thee then; 
The heavens repeat themselves in water still, 
And in the faces of contented men. 
John Vance Cheney, in the Atlantic, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The “Pem- 

broke” edition in twelve handy volumes (4 1-4 x 

6 1-4). Edited with introductions and notes by C var- 

lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of the “Cam- 

berwell” Browning. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

With photogravure frontispieces, rubricated titles, and 

half calf, $25.00. only in “ 

Despite the number of editions of Shakespeare’s 
works now extant, the new “Pembroke” edition alone of 
all modern texts follows absolutely the original First 
Folio of 1623. The “First Folio” edition is marked by 
exhaustive critical material. The reader, while given 
exactly the same text of the plays, has only the es- 
sentials in criticism, brief introductions, and marginal 
notes, which will be found ample for ordinary purposes, 

It follows the original First Folio of 1623 with the fidel- 
ity of a fac-similo, yet more readably, since it is set in 
clear-face modern type. The only changes made are 
typographical, such as the substitution of the modern 
“s” for the long “s.” Readers may rest assured that 
they are reading Shakespeare in the original, un- 
hampered by the variations of succeeding editors. Of no 
other modern edition can so much be said. Each is, of 
course, a derivation from the same original; but every 
editor for three centuries has modernized to suit his 
day, and interpolated to suit his taste on the top of the 
interpolations of his predecessors. 

Abeolute fidelity to the earliest text is but simple jus- 
tice to Shakespeare—a justice long denied him, though 
accorded to both Spenser and Chaucer, who are far more 
archaic—and this absolute fidelity is here fully accorded. 
Wherever a valuable change or correction has been sug- 
gestei—either in meter, wording, thought, or typogra- 
phy—a note has been male of it at the foot of the page, 
together with the name of the editor or edition first 
adopting it. We have as a result an epitome of these 
three centuries of scholarship, accompanying the legiti- 
mate text. 

Brief introductions are supplied for every play, giving 
in each case a description ot the plot or argument, al 
outline of its probable sources, the duration of its ac- 
tion, date of composition, early edtions, and other infor- 
mation in succinct manner. A running glossary is sup- 

ied to clear up obsolete expressions. 
wo twelve “handy” volumes in their neat box are 
dainty, compact, and clearly printed. A feature of in- 
terest in each volume is the presence of a credible por- 
trait in photogravure of the master-poet, with an ac- 
count of its origin and authenticity, the whole forming 
a noteworthy gallery of likenesses. 


GIENE OF THE SCHOOLROOM. By William F. 
Ye M. D., member of the school board, city of 
Woonsocket, RK. I.;consulting physician to St. Josepa's 
Hospital, Providence, R. I.; member of 


Medical Association. Providence, R. I.: 
Farnham, Cloth. 12 mo. Illustrated. 167 pp. 
Price, $1.59. 


This v recent publication on school hygiene is of 
more cia eeual value to teachers, superintendents, and 
boards of education. Quotations are made and refer- 
ences given to more extended works for those who wish 
toe specialize in any particular line. It treats of the se- 
lection of school sites, general plans of construction of 
buildings from a hygienic standpoint, including ventila- 
tior, heating, school furniture, and lighting. The 
author gives a special chapter to the hygiene of the eye, 
another to the ear, and follows with special treatment of 
the vocal organs, contagious diseases, and medical in- 
spection. He also refets especially to the matter of 
physical training and exere’se, as well as to corporal 
punishment and ee nema relief for sickness and 

“idents in the schoolroom. 

The book is well illustrated from photographs taken 
especially for this work. While every teacher. should 
be familiar with such facts as are given in this book, it 
is also almost equally as valuable for the home. 

Dr. Barry not only points out faults which too fre- 
quently exist in the school, but also gives proper 
remedy. 

This hook should find a place upon the desk of every 
school teacher for frequent and ready reference. 


FOOD AND COOKERY FOR THE SICK AND CON- 
VALESCENT. By Fannie Merritt Farmer, principal 
of Miss Farmer’s cooking school, and author of The 
Beston Cooking School Cook Book” and “Chafing- 
Dish Possibilities.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
With sixty illustrations in half-tone. 289 pp. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50 net. Postage additional. 

This book is vastly more and better than its name im- 
plies. It is a book planned to keep well persons healthy, 
hearty, and happy as much as to help invalids back to 
health. The professional cook books are often planned 
to make such a book as this a necessity, while this is so 
ordered as to make itself unnecessary. Use it and heed 


it and there will be no occasion to use it or heed it. It 


is designed to meet the needs of the trained nurse, the 


mother, or of any one having care of the sick. The 
work is the result of years of study along the lines of 
food and feeding, and contains much scientific knowl- 
edge simply given. 

The opening chapters are invaluable to those whose 
duty it is to care for the sick, and of equal importance 
to those who see in correct feeding the way of prevent- 
ing much of the illness about us. The chapter on “In- 
fant Feeding” is an authoritative guide to aid in the de- 
velopment of the baby, and child feeding is considered 
with like care. 

The hundreds of recipes, many of which have their 
caloric value given, are for the most part individual, 
thus requiring but a minimum of time for their prep- 
aration. Suggestions as to diet in various diseases have 
not been overlooked. Fifty full-page half-tone illustra- 
tions add to the utility and beauty of the book. 

The book is fuli of sensible suggestions such as these: 

Freshly baked bread cannot be sufficiently masticated 
to render it easy of digestion. Stale bread, from, thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours old, if thoroughly masticated, is 
well digested and absorbed. 

Butter on bread not only increases its’ nutritive 
value, but tends to assist its digestibility. 

Water constitutes about two-thirds of the weight of 
the body, and enters into the composition of all the tis- 
sues and fluids) To keep the necessary proportion, a 
large quantity needs to be ingested. One of the great 
dietetic errors is the neglect to take a sufficient quantity. 
The amount found in foods is insufficient, and about 
five cupfuls should te taken daily in beverages. A veg- 
etable diet diminiches the need of water, while one 
composed largely of animal food increases this need. 

A tall, thin person consumes more food than a short, 
stout person, for the reason that the larger surface ex- 
posed is the cause of a greater loss of heat. 

Age has a marked effect upon the rations needed. A 
child from three to five years old requires four-tenths 
as much food as a man at moderate work: from six to 
nine years, one-half as much; while a boy of fifteen 
vears requires as large a quantity as a man of sedentary 
habits. 

The abuses of diet in youth are responsible for much 
suffering which develops later in life. The laws of re- 
tributive justice may be slow, but are, nevertheless, 
sure. Again, many of the diseases which occur after 
middle life are due to the habit of eating and drinking 
such foods as were indulged in during the early years of 
vigorous manhood. 

In advancing years, when growth has ceased and ac- 
tivity lessened, food is oxidized more slowly; therefore, 
a smaller quantity is required, and that in a form to be 
easily digested. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE AND SOCIETY AND SOLI- 
TUDE. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Volumes 6 and 7 
respectively of the Centenary edition of the complete 
works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with a biographical 
introduction and notes by Edward Waldo Emerson 
and a general index. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Illus- 
trated with portrait. $1.75 per volume. 

It is matter for congratulation that Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co are bringing out this year a notably beau- 
tiful edition of the works of Ralph Waldo Emerson at 
a price which places them within the reach of all 
buyers of good books. For $1.75 we get a book of rare 
artistic merit, and the words of Emerson are not appro- 
priate in any other setting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ American College and Public School Directory for 1904.” St. 


Louis: C.H Evans & Co. 
“The Lighting of Schoolrooms.” By 8S. H. Rowe. Price, $1.00. 
By Henry Sabin 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. ’ 
“ Early American History for Young Americans. 
aud E. H.Sab'n. Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 
** Roscher’s The Spanish Colonial System.” Translation, edited by 
E. G. Bourne. Price, 50 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“ Labiche and Delacour’s La Cagnotte.”’ Edited by H. O. Farnsworth. 
——‘ German Exercises.” With notes, by E. C. Wesselhoeft. Boston: 
. C. Heath & Co. 
ae Macaulay’s Eseay on Bacon.” Edited by David Salmon. Price, 80 
cents. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Reports RECEIVED. 


Elgin, Ill.——Fitchburg, Maes.—— Milton, Mass.-— WiImington, Del. 
N. H.—-Kaneas City, Mo. —Gloversville, N. ¥.— 
Maine.—- Andover Theological Seminary.—Haverhill, Mass.— 
Natick, Mass. —Taunton, Mass.—Brockton, Mass.——Needham, 
Mass.——Swampscott, Mass.——Montague, Mass.—— Worcester, Maes. 
—Quincy, Mass.—Lowell, Mass.— Medford, Mass ——Norfolk, 
Mass. —— Millis, Mass. —— Uxbridge, Mass. —— Harvard, Mase. —— 


Ibany, N. Y.— Sandwich, Mass.—Newton, Mass.——Middletown, 
Ga.——Columbia, 8.C.— Plainfield, N. J.—New 
Brunswick.—Gardner, Mass.—East Bridgewater, Mass.—— Win- 
chester, Mass. —Winthrop, Mass.——-Rhode Island College of 
Agriculture. 


CaTALoGs RECEIVED. 


Miami University. —Yale University.—Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Mount Ida School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Six miles f16m Boston. 


College preparatory, general courses. 
New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 


Beautiful, healthful location. 
Illustrated Catalog. 


Refers by permission to 
Dr. A. E, WINSHIP, 


Music and Art. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B.{(Harvard). 


Newton, Mass. 
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Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Ilalf a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone”’ feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on recetpt of 25 cents. 
RumForp CHEmicaL Works, Providence, R.I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 16: New England History Teachers’ 
Association, Girls’ Latin school, Copley 
square, Boston. President, John O. 
Sumner, Boston; secretary, Walter H. 
Cushing, Framingham. 

April 26-29: International Kindergarten 
Union, Rochester, N. Y. President, 
Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati; secretary, 
Miss Stella L. Wood, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

April 27-28-29: International Kinder- 
garten Union, Rochester, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 

MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 

May 11-14: American Social Science As- 
sociation, Boston. John Graham 
Brooks, president, Boston. Frederick 
Stanley Root, secretary, New Haven, 
Conn. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29-July 1: Western Oregon Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The Manchester In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences was pleas- 
antly entertained on the evening of April 
€ by Mrs. Lucia Mead Priest, who gave 
an illustrated lecture on Japan, the slides 
having been procured in that country last 
summer especially for this lecture. Mrs. 
Priest has established a permanent repu- 
tation as an elocutionist and is now en- 
tering the lecture field. 

CLAREMONT. By a recent vote the 
town of Claremont has decided to unite 
with the town of Charlestown in employ- 
ing a supervisor for the schools of the 
two towns. 

EXETER. The annual banquet of the 
senior class of Phillips-Exeter Academy 
was held on the evening of March 26. 

The annual school meeting of Exeter 
was held on March 30, and was well at- 
tended, especially by women. The treas- 
urer’s report showed the expenditure for 
teachers’ salaries to have been $9,070.50, 
and for  tramsportation of pupils 


$514.48. There were enrolled in the 


schools 498 boys and 490 girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will meet at the Hotel Brunswick, April 
16; dinner atl p.m. Business will be 
taken up at 2.15 p. m.: 1. Reading of the 
minutes of the preceding meeting. 2. 
Election of new officers. 3. Report of com- 
mittee on memorials. 4. Report of dele- 
zates to educational conference. 5. Ap- 
pointment of delegates to Council of Edu- 
cation. 6. Appointment of nominating 
committee. After-dinner topic, “Social 
Progress and Education in the United 
States,’ 1. On and near the Atlantic Sea- 
board, Davis R. Dewey, professor of eco- 
nomics and statistics, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; 2. In the middle 
West, Frederick G. Tucker, professor of 
American history, University of Wiscon- 
sin; 3. In the Southern states, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, professor of history, Har- 
vard University. 

HOLYOKE. L. P. Nash was re-elected 
school superintendent at Holyoke April 4, 
by a unanimous vote of the school board, 
for his sixth term. 

MILTON. Asher J. Jacoby, superin- 
tendent of schools for the past three years, 
was unanimously re-elected for a fourth 
year at the meeting of the school commit- 
tee held April 4. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. The freshmen of Wes- 
leyan University will debate Mount Her- 
mon school for the second time on April 
16. The contest will be at Mount Her- 
mon, and the freshmen will defend the af- 
firmative of “Resolved, that the United 
States should adopt the educational sec- 
tion of the Lodge Immigration Restric- 
tion Bill.” The Wesleyan debaters are: 
H. C. Chamberlain, New York, N. Y.; B. 
F. Adams, Andover, N. Y.; J. W. Chasey, 
N. Long Branch, N. J.; S. P. Brush, 
Troy, N. Y., alternate. Mount Hermon 
won the contest last year. 

Associate editors of the newly elected 
Argus board have been assigned depart- 
ments: S. F. Hancock, Syracuse, N. Y., 
athletic department; H. C. Adams, Bed- 
ford Station, N. Y., Around College de- 
partment; V. C. Myers, Buskirk, N. Y., 
alumni department. 

The intercollegiate debate between 
Syracuse and Wesleyan at Syracuse on 
March 28 resulted in a unanimous deci- 
sion for Wesleyan. 

Professor E. B. VanVleck will represent 
Wesleyan at the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, next June. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Examinations of appli- 
eants for teachers of shopwork in ele- 
mentary schools was held April 13 at 
the board of education rooms. 

For drawing and construction work the 
examinations will be held May 13 at the 
same place. 

Associate Superintendent Dr. Edson 
left the city April 9 to superintend the ar- 
rangement of the New York school ex- 
hibit at St. Louis. The exhibit, which 
was shipped previously, filled sixty 
eases and required an entire baggage car. 
Dr. Edson will return after the Exposi- 
tion has opened next month. 

The New York Schoolmasters’ club held 
its April meeting at the St. Denis, Broad- 
way and 11th street, April 9. The pro- 
gram included an address by Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, Teachers’ College. 
Subject, “Natural Selection in Wduca- 
tion,” and an address by Dr. J. P. Gordy, 
New York University, on “The Probleni 
of Education for the Twentieth Century.” 

The Evening School Teachers’ Associa- 
ion, of which Patrick J. Leahy is presi- 
dent, held its annual dinner April 9. Su- 
perintendent Matthew J. Elgas made an 
address. 


The 
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on wet or polished surfaces. 


COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, ana 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “PN 
RUBBER 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


{ This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumati i 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the « nly Rubber Heel that will not alee 
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It is reported that City Superintendent 
Maxwell will again urge upon the board 
of educatien the naming, instead of 
numbering the public schools of the city. 
This plan has been presented several times 
within a few years, but on each occasion 
it has been reported unfavorably by the 
board as impracticable and confusing. 

The high schools are being given distinc- 
tive names; as their numbers are com- 
paratively few, each school has an indi- 
viduality. With the five hundred or 
more elementary schools it is different. 
The problem of finding names without 
repetition would not be an easy task. On 
the other hand the present method of 
numbering is practically as simple a sys- 
tem as could be obtained. Each borough 
has its own schools numbered, and a men- 
tion of the school requires only the name 
of the borough to designate it. It would 
also be a very considerable item of ex- 
pense to do away with the present num- 
bers, which are permanently cut in the 
stone-work of the schools, and to substi- 
tute names for them. 


The Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in the Middle States and Maryland 
teld its second yearly meeting in 
Teachers College, New York, on April 2. 
About 149 persons were present. Thirty- 
one new members were elected, thereby 
increasing the membership to 259. 

Professor J. T. Rorer of the Central 
ligh school, Philadelphia, read a paper 
on the following subject: “Has algebra 
any genuine applications (a) to the 
siudent’s present interests and experien- 
ces: (b) to his probable future needs? 
If so, what are they, and how can they be 
introduced?” The speaker admitted that 
a knowledge of algebra was necessary for 
the successful study of other mathemati- 
cal subjects, but he denied that a large 
majority of secondary schoo] students 
would have any particular use for alge- 
braical knowledge after they left school. 
Even the technical professions made far 
less use of algebra than generally sup- 
posed. If practical applications of alge- 
bra constituted the only reason for the 
teaching of the subject in secondary 
schools, then by far the greater part of it 
might be omitted. The true value of the 
subject did not consist in its practical 
utility, but in its great effectiveness as a 
mental discipline. The remarks of the 
speaker were especially interesting in con- 
sideration of the fact that many teachers 
have lately advocated a remodeling of 
the entire algebraic instruction upon 
practical lines. Especially some followers 
of the laboratory method have claimed, 
that only those parts of algebra should 
be retained which can be applied to prac- 
tical problems. In the discussions which 
followed, several speakers emphasized va- 
rious other advantages derived from the 
study of algebra, but they all agreed that 
the mere practical applications of algebra 
would not justify the teaching of the sub- 
ject in secondary schools. 

In the afternoon Professor Legras made 
a few preliminary remarks upon a topic 
upon which he is to read a paper at the 
next meeting: “The great movements now 
taking place in the teaching of mathe- 
matics in other countries.” 

The speaker pointed out that the great 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


brain and nerves. 
the formula is on each bottle. 


physicians. 


Prepared R On 
only by @e 


Tf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of menta] and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous strain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 


It is not asecret or patent medicine; 
Prescribed by leading 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


56 W. 25th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


It does not contain cocaine. 
By mail, 50 cents. 


industrial development of modern times 
has reacted powerfully upon mathematics 
and mathematical teaching. In Germany 
and France the effect of this reaction has 
found its expression in the great develop- 
nent of technical schools, and in the con- 
cessions made to the graduates of these 
institutions by the respective govern- 
ments, 

Professor David E. Smith closed the 
meeting with a most interesting address 
on the “History of Numbers,” which was 
illustrated by beautiful stereopticon views 
of inscriptions, old manuscripts, and rare 
old text-books of arithmetic. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
OREGON. 


The dates of the Western Oregon divi- 
sion of the State Teachers’ Association 
have been set for June 29, 30, and July 1. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


[Editorial]. 


The Mount Ida school for girls, at 
Newton, Mass., is one of the most beau- 
tifully located, most completely equipped, 
most elegantly appointed schools for girls 
in the country. It is the nearest to Bos- 
ton of any suburban girls’ school, and is 
as absolutely out of the city as any. It 
is wholly new in its equipment and ap- 
pointments so that it is up to date pro-. 
fessionally, domestically, and artistically. 
The teaching force is also thoroughly 
modern. Nothing is left unprovided for 
that is required socially, educationally, or 
personally for the best training of girls. 
Vhere is nothing to apologize for in rec- 
ommending Mount Ilda. 


Teachers! if you use Colorado Cough 
and Catarrh Root it will keep your voice 
clear. It is an herb, not medicated, but a 
natural root. Safe and pleasant to take, 


— 


CLASSIFIED FOR EASY REFER- 
ENCE. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. of 209 
Bowery, New York city, (where the same 
firm has been since 1848) issue not only 
an elaborate 800-page catalog, covering all 
their wares, but issue supplementary cata- 
logs in which tools pertaining to certain 
callings are classified. Three of the lat- 
est are of especial interest to school 
boards and manual training’ schools. 
These are 1,226, for janitors and shipping 
clerks (including ordinary janitors’ tools, 
case openers, nail pullers, stencils, etc.): 
1,227, for saws; and 1,228, for planes. 
These with catalog 1.158 will go largely 
toward filling the wants of manual train- 
ing schools. In these tools, as in all 
others handled by the firm. which has 
dealings in every state in the union, and is 
the largest supplier of manual training 
school apparatus in the world, quality is 
the prime feature insisted upon. It is the 
proud boast of the house that no faulty 
tcol has ever been knowingly sent out, or 
if sent out and returned, it has been sub- 
stituted by a perfect one, or the money 
has been refunded. ‘Patrons may there- 
fore be assured of the most honorable 
treatment, and manual training people are 
urged to send for catalogs. 
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Of as high a character as goods of 
this kind can possibly be, are the fra- 
ternity and class pins made by Bunde 
«& Upmeyer company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
For originality of design and excellence 
of workmanship, this well-known firm 
of manufacturing jewelers challenges 
comparison. Moreover, the prices are 
exceedingly moderate. 


PERFECTION SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Will delight pupil and parents —a tie between 
teacher and pupils, and a future reminder of pleas- 
ant hours. It consists of two embossed cards tied 
with white silk cord and printed in aluminum 
bronze. The first page contains appropriate Sou- 
venir design, name of school, date of term, county, 
name of teacher and school officer. Inside pages 
for names of pupils. Price: First dozen, 75c.; addi- 
tional ones, 8c. each. Write for samples. 

SPARTA PUBLISHING CO., Spartansburg, Pa. 


EDELIA, Pretty Little Dinah Jones, Laughing 
Water, Hiawatha, Anona, Navajo, and 100 other 
rp weed songs, with one sheet of music, postpaid for 
Ocents. Address ALBERT A. I. BROOKS 
2146 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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King’s ‘‘ VERTICAL”’ Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


KING'S 
- VERTICAL PEN 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
for making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it di-solve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley PIl., Boston. 


usual 


from a scenic and costume standpoint is 
particularly rich and beautiful. Next 
week is the iast of the engagement, as un 
April 25, Mr. Henry W. Savage makes his 
annval spring productién at the ‘i'remont, 
a forest fantasy entitled ‘“‘Woodland,’”’ by 
the authors of “King Dodo,” “Prince of 
Pilsen,’ and ‘‘The Burgomaster.”’ 


MAJESTIC. 

That funny little comedian, George Sid- 
ney, with the fine company which is sup- 
porting him this season, enters upon tne 
second and last week of his engagement 
at the Majestic theatre on Monday night 
et next week, in that jolliest of all musi- 
cal comedy successes, ‘“‘Busy  Izzy.’’ 
There is no more popular entertainer on 
the farce comedy stage to-day than Mr. 
Sidney, and he has won his present en- 
viable position by a close application to 
retined methods. In his present vehicle 
Mr Sidney portrays the character of a 
Hebrew merchant, who is out for a gol 
time himself, and wants everyone else to 
enjoy themselves fully as much as he does 
himself. Mr. Sidney’s ‘Izzy Mdrk’’ is not 
of the offensive kind, neither is it of the sort 
of Hebrew character that theatre-goers 
have been accustomed to see upon the 
stage. It is an original character crea- 
tion and is played in Mr. Sidney's inimi- 
table style. Manager E. D. Stair has 
been fortunate in the selection of such a 
competent company of artists as that 
which, surrounds Mr. Sidney in his fun- 
making. Ward and Vokes, the comedians, 
in “A Pair of Pinks,’’ follows as_ the at- 
traction at the Majestic. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


Vanee & Sullivan attach the greatest 
importance to the scenic equipment of their 
plays and in “The Lighthouse by the Sea,”’ 
which will be the attraction at the Boston 
Music Hall next week, they have sur- 
passed their previous efforts. The four 
sets used are remarkable for their artis- 
tic beauty, the rock-bound coast of New 
England affording the scenic artist un- 
opportunities. That which has 


The Climax Pencil Sharpener. 
ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 
Sent anywhere on ten days’ trial, to be returned at 
our expense if not satisfactory. 
it will NOT break points. 
Retail Price, $7.50, 33% °/. Discount to School Boards. 
J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 
350-352 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
63 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


GLOBE. 


One of the most important theatricil 
-vents of the season in Boston will be the 
‘ugagement of the Weber and Fields all- 
star stock company at the Globe theatre 
for two weeks, beginning Monday, April 
18, with an extra matinee on Patriots’ 
Day and Wednesday and Saturday mati- 
nees. The entertainment is a musical ab- 
surdity called ‘‘Whoop Dee Doo” in two 
“Whoops.” It serves to introduce all the 
famous principals such as _ Lillian. Rus- 
sell, Louis Mann, Charles J. Ross, John 
'. Kelly, Peter F. Dailey, Mabel Fenton, 
and Weber and Fields themselves, besides 
the chorus of 100 persons, most of whom 
are famed from one end of the country to 
the other, The scenes of ‘‘Whoop Dee 
Doo” are laid in the environs of Paris, 
where Joe Weber, Lew Fields. and Louis 
Mann become the proprietors of a German 
beer garden in the French capital. Lillian 
Pussell is a countess who earns her liveli- 
hood by selling objects of art to innocent 
Americans; Peter F. Dailey is engaged 
in the enterprise of introducing rag-time 
into Europe; John T. Kelly is a New York 
subway contractor traveling abroad with 
his daughter (Mabel Fenton), who has 
Stage aspirations, while Charies J. Ross 
is the proprietor of a Turf Information 
bureau. Nearly all the young women have 
much to do, and the personal pulchritude 
cf the Weberfieldians is more marked 
than at any time during their eight years 
of golden success. There are numerous 
musical numbers, Miss Russell herself hav- 
Ing no less than four songs, while Mr. 
i and Mr. Dailey each have several 
numbers, 


TREMONT. 


“King Dodo,” which has been played 
over 1,000 times and which is now being 
presented at the Tremont theatre with a 
cast of exceptional ability, headed by 
Richard Golden, contains more pretty and 
catchy musical numbers than any enter- 
tainment of its kind which has been pro- 
duced in reeent years, and from the time 
the first one is sung until the last one is 
fnished there is not a moment when the 
car is not delighted. The “Bumble Bee” 
song, which is sung in the second act, is 
bossibly the most catchy of all, but ‘Dr. 
“Look in the Book and _ 
Diana,” “T’ll Do. or Die,” ‘*The Jolly Old 
Potentate,” and “In the Spring,” are all 
most tuneful and well calculated to please 
the most musicianly of the hearers. In 
the second act of the opera there is intro- 
duced a march which is executed hy the 
rrettiest girls that have graced the stage 
in many a day. The chorus is one of the 
strongest features of the production. It 
is not in beauty alone, but voice as well, 
that the chorus excels. The production 


TO THE EDUCATED. 


In view of the world of “qua a 
“faxes” advertising hostrums cures 
fur every ill to which flesh is heir, the fea- 
ture which will strongly appeal to our 
subscribers (edveated people us they are 
and must be to be interested in such a 
journal) is the announcements of Dr. W. 
Augustus Pratt, M. D. A., M.D., of 147 
State street, Chicago. It isa fact that 
he is a man of the deepest scientific re- 
search, and of the highest standing 
among surgeons and physicians, a lecturer 
before colleges and hospitals of the high- 
est repute and on the official board of 
many more. The following among the 
Statistics of the leading medical directory 
of the country tells his standing:— 

Pratt, William Augustus, B. 38., M. D., 
147 State street, Chicago, National Uni- 
versity and Bennett College of Medicine 
and Surgery, 1895; Professor of Derma- 
tology, Cosmetic and Plastic Surgery, Na- 
tional Medical University; surgeon-in- 
chief to the Dr. Pratt Institute; ex-sur- 
geon of the Vita Spring hospital; ex-presi- 
dent of the Bennett Library Association; 
ex-recording secretary Wisconsin State 
Medical Society; ex-member World’s Co- 
lumbian Auxiliary and Wisconsin State 
Board of Medical Associations, and Na- 
tional Medical Association; Illinois State 
Medical: and Chicago clectic Societies; 
henorary member Wisconsin State Eclectic 
Medical Society. Specialty: Dermatology 
lastic and cosmetic surgery. Professor 
Dermal Arts American Post Graduate 
College, Chicago, and ex-alternate Cook 
county hospital. 

Dr. Pratt’s specialty is what might be 
ealled the perfection of facial beauty, its 
restoration where destroyed, and the re- 
moulding of features to a great degree. 
There is no blemish on the human face or 
form that cannot be made to yield to his 
skill His albums are full of the faces 
of such people, and his portfolios full of 
testimonials. Either will be sent on ap- 
plication that prospective patients may 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


With many people instruction must either 
be obtained in a manner which will leave 
them master of their time or not obtained 
at all. instruction by correspondence, 
however, is difficult, and demands a set 
ot specially trained teachers. There are 
few schools which offer this help to the 
Student, but the Interstate School of Cor- 
respondence, 378-386 Wabash avenue, is 
one of them. This institution has several 
distinct points of advantage over others 
of the kind. It employs its own teachers 
and has a large and able staff always at 
work, while many schools of this kind de- 
pend upon the services of busy teachers in 
other schools. it has its own specially 
prepared text-books, which are designed 
to suppement, so far as possible, the per- 
sonal help of the instructor. The school 
is closely affiliated with the Northwestern 
University, and its diplomas secure en- 
trance to the college without further tests. 
Many of its courses have been arranged 
by members of the university faculty. 
Last, but not least, the fact that the 
school can already boast of two thou- 
sand graduates is a guarantee of tne suc- 
cess of its methods. Instruction is given 
in twenty-two subjects in the normal de- 
partment, and in eleven additional sub- 
jects in the academic and commercial de- 
partments. A booklet, whch may be had 
on application, fully explains the scope of 
the work done. 


J. A. Lowell & Co. of 147 Franklin street, 
Boston, are making their annual an- 
nouncement of diplomas, of which they 
have many new designs, or which they 
wili design to order. hey are the oldest, 
best-known, and most prominent firm of 
general engravers in Boston, and diplo- 
mas form but one branch of their busi- 
ness, but at this time of yeara very 
important branch. ‘Teachers, school com- 
mittees, and others on the lookout for di- 
plomas will at least do well to write to 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


ing! 


aroused the greatest enthusiasm is act 
third, which shows the great light on 
wHevil's Rock towering high in the air, 
with the waves gently rippling upon the 
rocks, while over all floods the mellow 
light of a full autumn moon. Soft fleecy 
clouds float lazily by on a gentle breeze. 
The wind freshens, the waves swell 
higher and great breakers come tumbling 
in. The ill-fated ship, which the villains 
nope to destroy, is seen wallowing in the 
trough of the sea, great waves breaking 
over her, and rushing to destruction 
upon the jagged rocks. But Minty, the 
frail little circus girl, abandoned by_ her 
people, and succored by big-hearted Caieb 
Gale, snatches a lighted brand, and in the 
midst of the terrifying storm, walks a 
line leading from the cliffs to the light- 
house, and relights the great light, which 
by a hair’s breadth, flashes a path of 
safety for the doomed vessel. 


KEITH’S. 

“His Japanese Wife,’’ a one-act play 
with a t vogue in vaudeville, is booked 
for Keith's for the week of April 18, by 
Valerie Bergere, a talented actress, and 
an excellent company. The most laugha- 
ble offering of the kind in the varieties 
for years is ‘Mag MHaggerty’s Father's 
Daughter,’’ by Thomas J. Ryan and Mary 
Richfield, the first-named one of the 
quaintest and most amusing Irish charac- 
ter comedians on the stage. Other enter- 
tainers will be Vernon, ventriloquil com- 
edian; Max Waldon, female impersonator ; 
John W. World, eccentric comedian; and 
Mindell Kingston, comic opera soubrette; 
Martin brothers, xylophone players; 
Hickey and Nelson, in a funny acrobatic 
and dancing specialty, “Twisted and 
Tangled”; and_ H. Foster and his dog 
“Mike,” a mind-reading and musically in- 
clined canine. 


a 


G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column, 
make an ink second to none in quality, and 
at a price not a tithe of that asked for 
ordinary inks. Why not try a package? 


judge for themselves. The operations are 
quick, painless, require no cutting, and 
leave no_ trace. Among the skin dis- 
eases or defects cured are pimples, black- 
heads, enlarged pores, treckles, liver 
spots, moth patches, warts, moles, scars, 
pittings, birthmarks, red veins, and other 
blemishes. Superfiuous hair, the bane ofa 
woman’s existence, is destroyed, and fall- 
ing or split hair, dandruff, itching scaip, 
cezema, or any disorder affecting the hair 
or sealp quickly relieved, and thoroughly 


cured, The treatment for many of these 
things can be made by mail and is inex- 
pensive. The operating rooms. are 


equipped in most improved-modern para- 
phernalia, including X-ray, ,Violet ray, 
Static, Faradic, and Galvanic electrical 
apparatuses. Every conceivable meritori- 
ous method of treatment and cure known 
to science is utilized to obtain perfect re- 
sults, the institute being the largest and 
most important of its kind in the world. 
Among teachers and other of our readers 
there are many afflicted with some of 
these defects. To these we would say 
that it costs nothing to write to the in- 
stitute for further information, and that 
it should be remembered that as a slight 
imperfection mars the beauty of a picture, 
so the slightest defect mars the harmony 
and beauty of a face. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD. 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Company of 
208 Washington street, Boston, and 25 
Union square, New York, has just issued 
its hooklet of rates, ete., to the Louisiana 

to be held in St. 


Purchase Exposition 
t ouis from April 30 to December 1. The 
Educational Association also 


National 
holds its annual convention in St. Louis 


heginning on June 28. But a small part 
of the booklet is given to rates, etc., the 
larger part being given to a history of the 
Louisiana Purchase and a prospectus of 
the coming exposition, the whole forming 
a neat, attractive, and valuable souvenir. 
Raymond & Whitcomb are the first in 
the field in this line. The booklet and all 
information will be sent free to those ap- 


plying for it. 


the firm for designs and prices, and 
teachers about to commit matrimony will 
fnd chaste and unique designs in invita- 
tions, cards, and other stationery of the 
kind. 


The New York Silicate Slate Company 
(corner Church and Vesey streets, New 
York city) has this to say of its wares: 
“We manufacture Silicate Black Sheets 
in various weights, for slate pencil use; 
size twenty-four inches by thirty-two 
inches, finished on one or both sides, and 
cut to order as desired. The great dura- 
bility of these goods is well known. A 
great advantage is in cleaning the slate 
surface, as it is not necessary to us® 
water. A dry piece of cloth or any slate 
cleaner will erase pencil marks perfectly. 
If the pencil marks are left on use_ soft 
India rubber. Send for catalog of in- 
formation. 


No class of le more than teachers 
need to take the oe from hips and spine. 
Standing and walking on hard fioors 
all day is hard work at the best, but is 
made a hundred-fold easier by the use of 
pneumatic cushion rubber heels, Every- 
body’s dealer has them. This rubber 
heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
seat, making a pneumatic cushion of the 
heel—a suction chamber to work upon, 
making it the only rubber heel that will 
not slip on wet or polished surfaces. 


Have you seen the, rapid “Blackboard 
Liner’ for penmanship and music, made 
and for sale by Peckham & Little, dealers 
in college and school supplies at 63. East 
Sth street, New York city. It is easy to 
handle, simple in construction, and costs 
but 20 cents postpaid. A school can 
hardly afford to be without a quantity of 
them, and teachers can afford to buy 
them for their own use. 


The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing. can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial pac 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college author.ties 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
weak ~ | changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustractorships, and important college news. 


President Willliam E. Huntington of 
Poston University has announced the ap- 
pointment of the two new professors who 


will be at the head of the scientific de- 
partment soon to be established in the 
college of liberal arts. 

The men appointed are Professor 
Arthur W. Weysse of the Masachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Professor 
Lyman G. Newell of the Lowell state 
nermal school. Both will rank as as- 
assistant professors, although they will 
have entire charge of the subjects of biol- 
ogy and chemistry, respectively. They 
are to arrange the schedule of their 
courses and superintend the putting in of 
the apparatus for the scientific work this 
spring, and will enter upon their active 
duties next September. 

It is announced that courses of instruc- 
tion in the new scientific department will 
be equal to those of the best colleges in 
the country. The plans are now being 
made for the new laboratory, which for 
the present will be located on the top 
fioor of the building on Somerset street. 

The Rockefeller donation of $200,000 
will go to the University of Nebraska 
afcer all, and the new temple on the cam- 
pus will be erected. The friends of Presi- 
dent Andrews have rallied to his support 
by subscribing the necessary $100,000 to 
make good the above donation. 


iin 
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THE GENTLE READER. . 


BY ERNEST H. MORGAN. 


It is always a relief to a writer and 
Saves a great deal of casting around 
when there is one word exactly express- 


ing his meaning, and only one word 
which will express it. Thus, in speaking 
of a series of papers, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers, and published by Houghton, 
Mifiin and Company, under the generic 
title of “The Gentle Reader,” the word 
“delicious” at once suggesis itself. Not, 
however, that the word exhausts criticism, 
for the volume shows the keenest analy- 
sis, vast reading on the part of the author, 
and the not always present quality of 
having his working tools in immediate 
reach. We do not, indeed, recall a volume 
more enriched wth quotations, always of 
the aptest, and gleaned from the writers 
of every time and language—from Mother 
joose the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; 
from Rollo to The Pirates’ Own Book; 
from Chancer to The Sweet Singer of 
Michigan. 

And verily The Gentle Reader is ad- 
dressed by a no less gentie (in the best 
sense of the word) writer. One does not 
laugh boisterously and visibly, but witn 
intense, though quiet inward enjoyment, 
as befits and betoiens the true gentleman 
and zgentlewoman. Perhaps it’ may be 
said that there is not a laugh in the whole 
bock, nor a paragraph without a ser:ne 
and quiet smile. 

It must not be inferred that the display 
of wit (scintillating as it does) or the 
creation of laughter is the object of the 
papers, nor will this be their result to 
those unfamiliar with the flowery and 
sunny paths of good reading, for we hold 
that the criticism of a book or a play 
means infinitely less to those who have 
not read the one or seen the other, than 
'to one who can compare the critics’ 
opinions with his own. Eut to fellow 
wanderers, to “The Gentle Reader,” the 
author is the most delightful, the wisest 
and cheeriest, the keenest-sighted of com- 
panions, with the most unctious humor. 
He is always good-natured, laughing 
often at the work of even his favorite 
authors, but tender of their foibles and 
loving them while he gently pricks them. 
We quote but one sentence (to which the 
book opens at random) for if one begins 
to quote from a vook so full of quotable 
material he is lost: “Wise old Burton in 
the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ advises the 
restless person to ‘read some pleasant 
author till he be asleep.” Many persons 
find the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ to an- 
swer this purpose; though Dr. Johnson 
declares that it was the only book that 
took him out of bed two hours before he 
wis*ed to rise. It is hard to draw the 
lir- between stimulants and narcotics.” 

And the book is such a friendly one! 
Such a confidential chat between our- 
selves! One foregathers with, and is rein- 
troduced to so many of those with whom 
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Increases the Lives of the Text-Books 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


. HOLDEN, Sec’y. Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


he was once on familiar terms, but whom 
he had almost forgotten. Jt is the kind of 
book one takes to bed for a quiet half- 
nour earned by a hard day’s work, or slips 
into his pocket for a half hour’s read on 
the train or picks up just for a minute 
while waiting for the breakfast or dinner 
bell, the truest test of one’s love. There 
are just a dozen papers, even the titles of 
which we do not dare quote, so seductive 
are they in the way cf wide quotation. In 
his reading Mr. Crothers seems to have 
been able to extract the essential oil from 
the writings of his authors, and transmits 
the very flavor and essence of those of 
whom he talks, one judiciously selected 
sentence sometimes giving the clearest in- 
sight of their thought. The reader mar- 
vels that one man could have read so 
much, assimilated so much, have an ac- 
count. on which so many literary checks 
could be instantly cashed, and yet remain 
with all the juices and genialities, and 
companionabilities of the most delightful 
of companions., To the scholar or even to 
the ordinary reader of good literature 
“The Gentle Reader” will commend itself, 
we believe, as one of the most charming 
volumes.—as one truly “delicious.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 325 pages. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


THE CLIMAX REACHED. 


Pencil sharpeners are as numerous in 
kind as fountain pens, and gcod ones are 
as few as good fountain pens,—perhaps 
fewer, as until recently no pencil sharp- 
ener had been invented which would cut 
fast or slow, at 
will, be  noise- 
less, clean, occu- 


pying little 
space, with a 
cutter which 
could be __—ire- 


moved and r2- 
ground, be rea- 
sonable in cost, 
and which would 
not break even 
the softest leads 
or crayons. 
These qualities are all possessed, how- 
ever, by the new “Climax” sharpener, 
nvade and for sale by J. M. Olcott & Co. 
of 63 Fifth avenue, New York city, and 
350-52 Wabash aventie, Chicago. Ths 
machine occupies a space of about four 
inches square on any table or bench, the 
shavings falling into a removable pan in- 
dicated by the knob under the pencil in 
the cut. The finest mechanical principles 
are followed in the manufacture of these 
machines. Where there are a large num- 
ber of new pencils to sharpen, the 
machine may be so adjusted as to cut 
away superfluous wood with great rapid- 
ity. A finer adjustment may be made by 
the turn of a screw for the most delicate 
points or to “touch up” an already fairly 
good point. Equally important with the 
adiustment of the knives are the facts 
that breaking of points is impossible, and 
that the cutters may be removed and re- 
ground ata fraction of the cost of new 
ones. For school use a set of cutters will 
last about two years without regrinding, 
and will stand to be reground five or six 
times. A child can operate the machine, 
as only the slightest pressure of the pen- 
cil is required, and a single turn of the 
crank removes 56 shavings as fine or as 
coarse as may be desired. 

Non-users of sharpeners are to be com- 
pared with the business man who has 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schoolg ~- 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 


never used a typewriter. Berore the latter 
were invented merchants got along very 
well without them, but what successful 
business house could now dispense with a 
typewriter? No one will appreciate this 
machine more than teachers. With a 
“Climax” ten seconds of clean, noiseless, 
dustless work furnishes a symmetrical 
point. How different from the present 
way of knives, dull or mislaid, dirt, soiled 
hands, broken leads, and hours of time in 
each month wasted—and always a 
rough, unsatisfactory point. A letter to 
J. M. Oleott & Co. of 63 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, or 350 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
will bring full particulars and a special 
discount if this paper is mentioned. 


> 


Everybody recalls the tremendous suc- 
cess of “A Self-made Merchant to His 
Son,” which was full of good wit and 


good sense. The same qualities obtain 
in fully as high a degree in the reply to 
them, being the “Letters From a Son to 
His Self-made Father,’ by Charles Eus- 
tace Merriman (the pen-name of one of 
the best known newspaper men in Boston), 
and which was a kind of reply to the 
first named. In the latter it is shown that 
the good brains of the old man have de- 
scended to the son, and that environment 
and education have not been wasted on 
the latter. There are good wit, good 
sense, cynicism in more or less degree, 
and good fun in the letters, with a knowl- 
edge of a certain life which the self-made 
father did not possess. Summing up, the 
letters are well worth reading for several 
reasons. The book is illustrated by. Fred 
Kulz, is attractively bound in cloth, 300 
pages, $1.25, and is published by the 
Robinson, Luce Company of Boston. 


made in America. 


Special attention is invited to 


of American Art for 


School Decoration. 


Recognized by the most distinguished artists as the best art reproductions 

JOHN S. SARGENT writes, “I have pleasure in expressing 

7 opinion of the excellence of your Copley Prints.” 
“It gives me much pleasure to testify to the excellence of the Copley Prints. 
Those that have been published reproducing my own works [his Quest of the 
Holy Grail] 1 could not wish bettered.” 
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Teachers Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROPIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “"cticaco. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur ded through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. rite for application blank to-day. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE iz0 st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private see. Correspondence invited. 
EASTERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
Miss B. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A large and constantly iacreasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 
service invaluable to every progressive teacher. . 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


| B O S I Oo WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 
y j Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ton 
¥. M. ©. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
A Send for Agency Manuai. 
J Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
bat; WAN with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 
otter better opportu- 
ES I nities for aspiring 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better o enings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 
ORCESTER 
State Mutual Building, 


All schools 
teachers than any 
Enquiries promptly answered. AGEN C 7; , WORCESTER, MASS. 


TEAC " ERS » ae Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
of : School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 

Gay for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DO NOT WRITE TO US 


For teachers of drawing, basketry, science. electrical 
engineering, etc., for we are not qualified to judge of the 
ability of such teachers, and we have no acquaintance 
with them. Our specialty is purely commercial work. 
We know that from A to Z, and we know and have the 
confidence of the very best teachers in the entire pro 
fession, as well as the promising beginners, Our policy 
is to submit data to school officials first, notifying candi- 
dates only after the school official has made a choice of v4 
those with whom he desires to correspond. If you care 
to test the advantag+s of such a plan, write to us of your 
needs, Startin time to get some choice. 
THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Specialty by a Specialist. 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


Address correspondence 
the Manager, 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
AND SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship, and language teachers exclusively. 

20 years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaint- 
ance, have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Personal 
— given to each applicant, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT positions in High Schools and Colleges a 
specialty. 

We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1,200, $1,500, $2,000. Write 
for registration blanks and circuiars. 

We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have a echool or a part interest for sale, or, wish 
to buy or to form a paitnership, write us for information about our methods. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr., 245 Broadway, New York. 


F R E E ACCO M M O DATI O N S tes Locust St. Louis. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Lighting of Schoolrooms......... Rowe Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.09 
Latin Prose Composition............-ses+eee+ seeeees Pearson American Book Co., N. Y. 1.09 
Outlines of Greek History Morey os 1.00 
Rocher’s The Spanish Colonia) System............++ Bourne [Ed.] Henry Holt & Co,N. Y. -50 
The History of American Elson 1 The Macmillan Co. “ 5.00 


Labiche and Delacour’s Cagnotte Farnsworth [ Ed.) D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
‘ ‘ 


German Exercises with Notes......... Wesselhoeft — 
Paraltal. Haweis Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 40 
Letters from England — 1846-1849 Bancroft Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Electricity am@ Thomson “ “6 1.25 
Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum.........-+ Burton. Brown 1.00 
George ads vader soos Jones Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 1.50 
The Independence of the So. American Republics.. Paxson o 4 " 2.00 
The Great Abbott The Outlook Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Early American History for Young Americans..... Sabin Educational Pub Co., Boston. — 
Special Subjects of the Law of Real Property....... Reeves Little, Brown & Co., — 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS SINGLE CANDIDATES 


Richburg, N. ¥. Can you send us a man to take my place in this school April 23? I wish to be re. 
leased from my contract at that time.— Principal J. M. Reed, March 15, 1904. 

Long Distance Telephone.—Take the first train for Richburg, Allegany county, and make personal 
application for principalship, to begin April 23. _I shall, recommend no one else, and have no doubt you 
will be elected.—To Leon J. Tarbell, East Freetown, N. Y., March 16. 

I was elected principal of the Richburg union school to fill the vacancy beginning April 23. wiu 
send you commission in a day or two.—Mr. Tarbell, March 23. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN :: : Schools and Families 
and FOREIGN TEACHER AGENCY, senoo and Governesses. 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency “new 


New York 


Recommends college and normal pecialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. 


Is and Coll 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Bost School achers wanted, 


G 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear Book containing valuable information Free! 
' H E BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS EXCHANCE A. Blag., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Established 1856. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Bldg. PORTLAND, (re 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx#E, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gainesville, N. Y. Telegram.—Recommend two good men at once for principalship.—G. S. Skiff, 
Pres. Board of Education. March 1, 1904. - 

Telegram.—Principal wanted immediately at Gainesville, N. Y. Will you accept ? Wire answer.— 
To Wm. D. Robertson, Oswego, N. Y. March 1. 

Telegram.—I will accept Gainesville if elected.—_Mr. Robertson. March 1. 

recommend Wm. D. Robertson of Oswego. Firstclass. Particulars by mail.—To Mr. 

Skiff. arch 1. 

I went to Gainesville on Thursday and came out successful over the man from —— agency. I expect 
‘to begin work next Tuesday.—Mr. Robertson, March 5. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers, 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
oo WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
F dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpDG. Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau| WANTED 


VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
! dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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NOTEWORTHY HISTORIES 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., and ARTHUR M. MOWRY, A. M. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


324 pages, 70 cents 


N historical event exhibited in the lives 

and personalities of its leaders becomes 
doubly interesting. In this English history 
the biographical method of treatment has 
been utilized with great effectiveness, 
twenty-nine leaders in the making of the 
English nation, from the Roman period 
down to the present day, forming the nu- 
cleus around which is developed the story 
of England. Periods of exploration, intel- 
lectual advancement, territorial expansion, 
reform and progress are represented by 
names well known in history. The text is 
suited to grammar grades, for preparatory 
use in the high school, or as a supplemen- 
tary reader in both grammar and high 
school work. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


320 pages, 60 cents 


N this book the great events in the his- 
tory of America are brought out clearly 
by short and stirring biographical sketches 
of the chief actors in these events. The 
chapters cover the lives of forty leading 


figures in the history of our country. These 


| chapters include a concise account of ex- 


plorations, settlements, the American Revo- 
lution, the growth of the country, the Civil 
War, and recent developments, touching 
our civilization on all sides by a wide range 
of characters from Columbus to McKinley, 
from De Soto to Horace Mann. Dramatic 
anecdotes and attractive illustrations help 
to impress facts on the memory of the 
children in the earlier grammar grades. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS 
442 pages, $1.00 


HE special aim of this school history isto select the most salient facts and events 
and to state them with absolute fairness and accuracy. The work ‘s not sectional, 


but patriotic and inspiring, and the style is direct and clear. 


A second characteristic is 


its usefulness as a practical working text, specially valuable to the teacher in its gen- 


eral scheme, its subdivisions and analyses. 


The illustrations are historically accurate, 


and the abundant biographical matter is an important factor in arousing and maintain- 


ing interest. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York . 


Chicago 


Special Day Fixercises. 


154 pages. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


PENMANSHIP DAY 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
ARBOR DAY 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


STATE DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 
[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


Summer S§ choots. 


PALL 


PALL 


the full time, or for three or six weeks. 
ready. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


Summer Quarter Opens June 18, Closes September 2 
Professional courses of University grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities for study 
of the different kinds of handwork 
Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. 
opporiunity for observation and practice-work during th 


Well-equipped Model School, with 
e first six weeks. Students may register for 


Annou 
Address the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ents g detailed syllabi of courses now 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION. 


June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. 
Tuition for the session only $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Obio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal school. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDsS, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N,. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

A PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Profeccer ALBEbT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent upon applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, [llinois 


Cornell Summer Session 


July 7— Aug. 19, 1904 
118 Courses—60 Instructors—23 Departments 


Languages, History and Art, Sciences, Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work, and many other 
Subjects in Elementary and Higher Edu- 
cation. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 


Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 
* easiest,and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,’’ which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of simplicity. 
FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elecution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation. Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami. 
nation to all qualified persons. They are primaiily 
designed for teachers. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School, The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 


Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 
Courses will ke given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 
or information address ARTHUR H. QUINN, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hail, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsy)vania. 
OSIAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean. 


J 
SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted 
to teachers, lim- 
ited and person. 


ally escorted. 
Going or return- 
ing by S.S. Baltic 
the newest and largest steamer in the world. 
Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 


Flemington B50, N. J. 


DIPLOMAS 


FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 


ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


147 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M,, Litt, D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether ag a creative thinker or an 
new building. Sum. 

er sessions. talogue and full 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Teachers Wanted 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 


Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 


Schools want- 
We 


send us particulars. 
ing teachers should write us. 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Ww. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenue. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL oF Epvucartion, 
29.4 Beacon St., Boston. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 


please mention this journal. 


UNIVE: RSITY Write for Catalogues, | 


 Price-List, »* 
Any Information. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
vy New York. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEG KS, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train. 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is callec 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalognes address the 
Principal, A. G. YOEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For cata) es address th 


Principal, . P. Beoxwira. 
TATE NO SCHOOL, FiTcHBuRG, Mass. 
For sexes. For catalogues address 


Princina'. 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Three 


famous trains of the 


brary and other cars. 


and Minneapolis. 


next western trip, 
turn another ? 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 


of a Kind 


Beats many other combinations. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


offer an excellence of service and equipment 
not obtainable elsewhere. 
sons for this, one of which is the fact that this 
railway operates its own sleeping, dining, li- 


The Southwest Limited, Chicago to Kansas 
City. The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. Paul 
The Overland Limited, Chi- 
cago to Omaha and San Francisco, 


why not go one way and re- 


369 Washington Street, 


The three 


There are many rea- 


On your 


Boston, Mass. 
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